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XPERIENCE Vermont the Quechee Way with the perfect setting where lifestyle and 

HOME STYLE ARE ALL ABOUT MAKING IT YOUR OWN. EnJOY SPECTACULAR AMENITIES AT THE QUECHEE 

Club, a short “drive” away from your beautiful newly constructed home with fantastic finishes 

IN A RELAXED SETTING. A SEASONAL GETAWAY OR A HOME TO ENTERTAIN AND ENJOY WITH FRIENDS YEAR 

ROUND. The open floor plan, 4 bedrooms and tree lined setting create an idealistic escape. 


Active lifestyle opportunities are abundant at the Quechee Club with golf, platform tennis, 

RACQUET BALL, SWIMMING, TENNIS, FITNESS, SKIING AND NOT TO MENTION BREAKFAST, LUNCH AND 
DINNER AT THE RESTAURANT. A N EW HOME AND ThE QuECHEE ClUB, NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE 
BOTH YOUR OWN. 


For club information For home information 

QUECHEEClub.COM 802-295-9356 QUECHEELakes.COM 802-295-5100 
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’uechee 

Club 


The Quechee Lakes Company 


WWW.MASIELLO.COM 
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Your guide for locating and supporting the hardworking 
farmers and artisans throughout the Northeast. 

Visit hannaford.com/closetohome for more information. 










iff 


Close to Home growers’ from 

The Green Mountain State 

Champlain Orchards Shoreham 
Long Wind Farm East Thetford 
Chappelle Farm, Williamstown 
Mazza Farms Colchester 
The Apple Barn Bennington 


Look for the Close to Home logo when you shop - 
it's our way of letting you know you're supporting 
artisans and farmers in your community. 



Vermont Hannaford locations: Barre, Bennington, Bradford, Brandon, Brattleboro, 
Burlington - North Ave., Enosburg Falls, Essex Junction, Middlebury, Milton, Morrisville, Rutland, 
S. Burlington - Dorset St., S. Burlington - Shelburne Rd., St. Albans, Swanton, and Williston 


*The growers featured here are just a few of the many Vermont producers partnering with Hannaford in our Close to Home program. 
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First Impressions 


Bricks and "Ardor 

Melinda Moulton brings holistic values 
to the built environment 4' > • 


Inside VL 


"Environmentally friendly rednecks" create 
a business resurrecting vintage bikes 


^ Selections from the arts scene, including 
JChick Corea, Rhonda Vincent and Hot ■’ 
^ Club of Cowtown 


Erel^ime 

^ ^-^^^Browsable shoos a 


Anchored by portrait photography, two 
Vermonters document smalbtown life ii 
the "Why We Staj^rojec^^^&w^^ 


Browsable shops and natural wonders 
mark an outing m Quechee 


Drawing on tb^Vermont workforce. Logic ' j 
Supply thrives with a company culture that is ^ 
"opeur ^air, independent land innovative^^^ 


(^obkitts in Season' 

pr ^ 

Rhubarb heralds the coming of spring 

O lic tp\E at ' ‘ 

^Restaurants to enjoy in Essex Junction, 
Franklin, Poultney, Waitsfield and Winooski 


scientist josh Bongard 
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inside VL 


Building Dreams 

I t's no secret that Vermont is a 

beautiful state to visit, but, for many, 

a tough place to make ends meet. The 

job market is tight, and wages can be 

unimpressive. Yet there are many local 

entrepreneurs who have made it and made 

it big: think Ben & Jerry's, Burton, Green 

Mountain Coffee or 

Dealer.com, which, 

since our article about 

them in Autumn 2013, 

sold for nearly one 

billion dollars. 

In this issue, 

“Bricks and Ardor'' 

(page 30) focuses on 

longtime resident 

Melinda Moulton, the 

visionary developer 

who helped transform 

I Burlington's blighted waterfront into a 

5 thriving artistic, recreational and busi- 

< 

% ness hub.“Upcycle'' (page 36) spotlights 
o Brattleboro'based Vintage Steele, a motor- 
S cycle shop high on vibe and low on preten¬ 
sion, run by a 30-year-old, self-described 
“environmentally friendly redneck'' and his 
protege. It's a just-getting-started business 
that “resurrects" old motorcycles, offering 
both cheap transportation and a lighter 
carbon footprint than cars. “The Same 
Wavelength" (page 50) describes a couple 
who created a growing computer company 
named Logic Supply, partly by tapping into 
Vermont's creative and mechanical talent. 

These entrepreneurs possess person¬ 
ality traits common to successful people 
anywhere: confidence (Moulton says 
“I believed in my heart I could do it better 
than anyone"); a willingness to start small 
(Logic Supply began in the couple's apart¬ 
ment, where one of the few rules was 
“no boxes in the bedroom"); and a passion 
for the product (Vintage Steele is “a hobby 
that got way out of hand"). But what's 
interesting is how big a role the sense 
of place of Vermont plays in each of the 
businesses. Logic Supply started in 
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Massachusetts but moved to Vermont 
partly because the owners liked our 
culture of innovation and tinkering. 
Vintage Steele, meanwhile, couldn't 
be more Vermont-y if it tried, with its 
unconventional-looking, environmentally 
conscious masterminds who recoil at the 
very thought of being labeled anything as 
trendy as hipsters. 

Perspectives like that make me grate¬ 
ful for the subtle nuances of Vermont's 
culture. While Connecticut residents may 
be more likely to find a job with a big 
corporation, and Massachusetts residents 
may have more options when it comes 
to the fancy neighborhoods that often 
accompany a middle-income lifestyle, 
there's a lack of pretension and almost an 
aversion to the stereotypical trappings of 
success and wealth here that is refreshing. 
Luxury cars, for instance, are few and far 
between, and homes are far more likely to 
be small and nicely appointed than to be 
imposing from the curb. 

I believe that these differences are 
especially attractive to a new generation 
who has grown up more concerned with 
sustainability, social responsibility and 
interconnectedness. Vermont is perfect 
for them. Perhaps, then, it's fitting that 
another of our stories (“Face Book," 
page 44) looks at the sister-and-brother 
team who are documenting small-town 
Vermont through hundreds of portraits, 
providing what will be a historically im¬ 
portant snapshot in time — a yearbook, 
of sorts — named “Why We Stay." 

I'm proud to have devoted so much 
of this issue to some of Vermont's 
innumerable entrepreneurs and creators. 
Like Melinda Moulton, I'm a believer in 
“the power of naivete," the idea that people 
are more inclined to take on great projects 
if they are initially somewhat oblivious 
to difficult odds. I am convinced that by 
consistently telling the stories of people 
who have made a commitment to the state, 
we can help inspire others to take the leap. 
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DISCOVER SHADES 


- fivm Marvin - 

HANDCRAFTED IN AMERICA AND AVAILABLE ONLY AT YOUR LOCAL MARVIN DEALER 



Shades from Marvin'^ are the most recent innovation from a family-owned company that's been an 
industry leader for four generations. You can't find visionary products like this at big-box retailers, 
only your local Marvin dealers have the knowledge and expertise to give you both a product and 
experience unmatched by any other manufacturer. Every Marvin product, from windows to doors and 
now shades, is made to order, just for your home. That's what we like to call the Marvin difference. 


SINCE 1940 

rkMILES 

BUILDING MATERIALS SUPPLIER 



Marvin Windows and Doors Showcase 
618 Depot Street 
Manchester Center, VT 
888-447-5645 

rkmiles.com 


Find the fit that will enhance your home at MARVIN.COM/SHADES 
©20U Maroiii Windows and Doors. All rights reserved. ©Registered trademark of Marvin Windoxvs and Doors. 
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the arts 


BRIAN MCCARTHY QUINTET 

Town Hall Theater 

Middlebury 

Feb, 22 

V ERMONT SAXMAN BrIAN McCaRTHY 
is the consummate working musician, 
and we do mean working. McCarthy's 
resume reads like a no-job-too-small general 
contractor of jazz: studio sideman, Burlington 
nightclub regular, educator at Vermont col¬ 
leges and high schools, sheet music archivist 
and a bandleader in his own right, having 
recently released his second CD, “This Just 
In ” Recorded at Lane Gibson studios in 
Charlotte, the album is a tasty, classic Blue 
Note-style jazz record that includes fellow 
Vermonter Ray Vega on trumpet, Justin 
Kauflin on piano, Evan Gregor on bass 
and Quinn Blandford on drums. 

8 p.m.^ $20, www.townhalltheatenorg 
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DEJOHNETTE/ 

KOBO TOWN 

LOVANO/SPALDING/ 

UVM Recital Hall 

GENOVESE 

Burlington 

"THE SPRING 
QUARTET" 

March 21 

Flynn MainStage 

rew Gonsalves, the 

Burlington 

driving force behind 

March 3 

Kobo Town, was born in 

Trinidad, the son of a native 

HE NAME SAYS IT ALL 

Trinidadian and an expatri¬ 

for this jazz supergroup, 

ate Canadian. Though the 

composed of stars from three 

marriage later dissolved and 

generations. Drummer Jack 

Gonsalves spent most of his 

Dejohnette is a National 

teenage years living in Otta¬ 

Endowment for the Arts 

wa, he returned to Trinidad 

jazz master; Joe Lovano is a 

when he was 18 to visit his 

Grammy-winning sax giant; 

father.“He took me to Lord 

and the next wave is repre¬ 

Kitchener's Calypso Revue 

sented by much-buzzed-about 

tent, held in the Oil Workers 

bassist Esperanza Spalding 

Trade Union Hall in Port of 

(pictured) and her longtime 

Spain," Gonsalves says.“I was 

collaborator, pianist Leo 

blown away by the cleverness. 

Genovese. 

and the wit of these calypso- 

7:30 p.m., $55, 

nians, and also their engaging 

www.flynncenter.org 

interplay with the audience. 

spring 2014 • 















Living 

At Wake Robin, residents have designed 
and built three miles of walking trails. 
Each Spring, we make maple syrup in 
the community sugar house and each 
Fall, we harvest honey from our bee 
hives. We compost, plant gardens, and 
work with staff to follow earth-friendly 
practices, conserve energy and use 
locally grown foods. 

Live the life you choose—in our \dbrant 
community that shares your “green” 
ideals. Wb’re happy to tell you more. 
Visit our website or give us a call today 
to schedule a tour. 

^ - - 

WkkeRobin 

VERMONT'S LIFECARE COMMUNITY ~ -^ 


Winner of the Governor s 
Award for Environmental 
Excellence 


802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 


200 WAKE ROBIN DRIVE, 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 05482 


tEr 

EQUAL HOUSING 
jPPORlUNliv 
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I had never experienced any- 
thing like it, and from that 
point on, calypso was always 
on my mind." Gonsalves even' 
tually joined with some fellow 
Trinidadians living in Toronto 
to form Kobo Town (named 
after the historic neighborhood 


and street'performer brio, the 
band is not so much trying 
to revive calypso as reinvent 
it, particularly for ears that 
take hip'hop for granted. 

Pre-performance talk 6:30 
p*m*, showtime 7:30 p«m*, 
$22, www*uvm»edu/laneseries 



in Port of Spain where calypso 
originated), and as their career 
developed, they eventually 
crossed paths with Jacob Edgar 
(Vermont Life, Autumn 2013), 
the Charlotte-based world- 
music producer, who signed 
them to his artists' stable at 
Cumbancha. Mixing social 
commentary, rapid-fire poetry 


LUCKY PLUSH 

“CiNDERBOX 2»o” 

Flynn MainStage 
Burlington 
March 22 

#1^ ucKY Plush Produc- 
TiONS has a long list of 
"best of Chicago" awards to its 
credit, and now the dance the¬ 


vermontlife.com 



ater company is touring with 
"Cinderbox 2.0," a wry look 
at modern media, particularly 
its assembly-line processing 
and "the ways that audiences 
invest in personal stories that 
are served up like manufac¬ 
tured anecdotes." The Chicago 
Tribune called the show "a 
shrewd and witty commentary" 
on hypernetworked America. 

8 p.m*, $36, 
www.flynncentenorg 


HOT CLUB OF 
COWTOWN 

Town Hall Theater 
Middlebury 
April 6 

ophisticated and 
charming. Hot Club of 
Cowtown unites Paris-in- 
the-'30s joie de vivre with 
the sunny delight of Texas 
swing. Elana James leads the 
way on violin and vocal, with 



Lucky Plush 

















P ICTURESQUE QuECHEE ATTRACTS 
hundreds of thousands of visitors 
each year, for good reason! 

Home to the stunning Quechee 
Gorge, one-of-a-kind stores, beautiful 
inns and several dining options, 
Quechee is just waiting for your visit! 



^^ONT 




Immerse yourself in nature. Offering 
hiking trails along the Ottauquechee River; 
live bird programs; avian rehabilitation; 
interactive exhibits. Open 7 days. 

■ 

Quechee, VT 
(802) 359-5000 www.vinsweb^org 



Celebrated SC cozy chef-owned 
boutique inn SC bistro with rich decor, 
warm hospitality and superb 
attention to detail. 

■ 

Quechee, VT 

(802) 295-6077 theparkerhouseinn,com 



OriainiK^l 

Pistitte^rvj 

Local Agriculture 
Locally Distilled. 

Tasting Bar & Retail Store 
Open Seven Days a Week 
10:00 am to 5:00 pm 

Quechee Gorge Village 
5573 Woodstock Road 
Quechee, Vermont 05001 

T: 802-295-7555 
E: info@vermontspirits.com 
www.vermontspirits.com 



G eo^rns 

m yermont Craftsmans flip since 1991 

603.359.1912 | geobarns.com 
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Whit Smith on guitar and Jake Erwin on 
upright bass. As Jon Caramanica wrote in 
the New York Times, the group performs 
with "an arsenal of technique and joy." 

7 pmi,, $30, 

www,afterdarkmusicseries*com 

LOS ANGELES GUITAR 
QUARTET 

Chandler Center for 
THE Arts, Randolph 
April 12 

D escribed by the AllMusic guide 
as "one of the few successful multi- 
guitar ensembles regularly performing 
today" the Los Angeles Guitar Quartet 
offers a wide-ranging repertoire that 
is based in classical but extends in all 
directions. The Grammy-winning record 
"Guitar Heroes," for instance, included 
compositions from Pat Metheny, Chet 
Atkins, Sergio Assad and Steve Howe, 
and the quartet's albums appear fre¬ 
quently in the Billboard Top 20 on the 
Classical Crossover charts. Middlebury 
College music professor Eric Despard 
will give a pre-performance talk at 6:45 
p.m., and there will be a complimentary 
reception for the musicians and audience 
members after the concert. 

7:30 p.m«, $35, www^chandler-arts.org 

CHICK COREA 

Paramount Theatre 

Rutland 

April 12 

f^T'HE Miles Davis boot camps of 
: the late '60s produced many a star, 
among them Chick Corea, who came to 
light in the fusion era and never stopped 
pursuing its ideals. "Over the years," 
says The Penguin Guide to Jazz , "Chick 
Corea has created a body of music that 
has embraced Latin funk, a strong Bartok 
influence, free jazz, extended rock and 



MCKERNON 

GREEN DESIGN/BUILD ♦CONSTRUCTION ♦PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

Preferred Builder for 

HARDWICK POST & BEAM 


The McKernon Group has recently partnered 
with Hardwick Post & Beam. Together we can 
design and build your hand-crafted timber 
frame home or business. 


www.hardwickpostandbeam.com 

www.mckernongroup.com 

ContacUTvax Hollander timli@mckemongroup.com 
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We look forward to meeting you, Tory and Barry 


Farmhouse Inn at Robinson Farm 

Bed and Breakfast Lodging and Tented Events 

Woodstock, Vermont | 802.672.5433 | innkeeper@farmhouseinnvt.com 
www.faimhouseinnvt.com | Follow us on Facebook at FarmhouselnnVT 



Cottages, Independent Living, Residential Care 
and Rose Lane Memory Care. 

Call to schedule lunch and a tour. 
802 - 447-7000 *300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT 
WWW. emeritus, com 


classical forms as well.” Most observers 
consider Corea along with Keith Jarrett 
and Herbie Hancock to be the finest 
jazz pianists of the last 50 years. 

8 p.m*, $ 49 * 75 f www.paramountvt^org 

RHONDA VINCENT 
AND THE RAGE 

Flynn MainStage 
Burlington April 24 

HOUGH SHE WAS BORN in Missouri 
in 1962, Rhonda Vincents musical 
story recalls a much more distant, front- 
porch time in America. Her family had 



a traveling band, The Sally Mountain 
Show, and at age 5, she joined it as the 
drummer. At age 8, she picked up the 
mandolin; at age 10, the fiddle. Busing 
around on weekends through the heart¬ 
land circuit of bluegrass festivals, she 
honed her craft and eventually branched 
out on her own.”Its not a job 1 chose,” 
she told the San Francisco Chronicle, 
“its a way of life that evolved into a 
career, which is probably why it feels 
more homespun.” Named seven times 
as the female vocalist of the year by 
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the International Bluegrass Music 
Association, Vincent today is known 
for both impeccable musicianship and 
a refreshing; unpackaged quality. 

7:30 pun,, $42, WWW*flynncenter.org 



"JOHN BISBEE: 

NEW BLOOMS" 

Shelburne Museum 
Through May 26 

HE $i4'MiLLiON Pizzagalli Center, 
which has allowed the Shelburne 
Museum to remain open year-round for 
the first time in its history, showcases 
the work of artist John Bisbee. A welder 
and sculptor-in-residence at Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick, Maine, Bisbee 
utilizes steel and nails to create the most 
unlikely results, in this case, a series of 
floral-inspired pieces, "Bisbee's ability to 
make something new and beautiful out 
of material as overlooked and seemingly 
inflexible as the common nail is awe¬ 
inspiring," museum director Tliomas 
Denenberg said in a release. "Tliis work 
is a fascinating present-day artistic inter¬ 
pretation of collections and materials that 
are abundant at Shelburne Museum." 
Hours and prices vary, discounts for 
Vermonters, www.shelburnemuseum.org 



Beautiful, Unique Cabinetry for the Entire Home 

~ llaiidcrafied hi Vermont ^ 


SIMPSON 

(ABINETRX 


1519 Shelburne Road. South Burlington, VT 802.264.9009 www.simpsoncabinetry.com 



THE 


Mjoiuntoim T©r 




802.483.2311 I mountaintopinn.com 


Equestrian Center opens in May! 

Affordable Specials 

Casual Dining 

Endless Summer Adventures 

Events & Meetings 


Any season. Any reason. 


DD 
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Locally owned serving Vermont 
seniors for 29 years 


Pillsbury 

Senior Communities 


Offering independent living Contact us today for a consultative 

and assisted care at six Vermont call or personal visit! 

locations! 802-861-3750 


Learn how we can help 


pillsburyseniorcommunities.com 


the arts 



■ English classical pianist Paul Lewis ^ 
returns to the Mahaney Center I 

for the Arts in Middlebury with a | 
fresh program of works. April 4. 
www.middlebury.edu/arts § 

• The Saturday Masterworks Series 
of the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra continues with perfor¬ 
mances March 8 and May 3 at the 
Flynn Center in Burlington. The 
final Sunday matinee concert in the 
series is March 9 at the Paramount 
Theatre in Rutland, www.vso.org 

• The Valley Stage Music Festival, 
an annual summer event held out¬ 
doors in Huntington, has launched 
a season of indoor folk-roots con¬ 
certs at the Richmond Free Library. 
Called “P^M* Sundays: Poets and 
Players/^ the series winds up its 
first season with Rani Arbo and 
daisy mayhem on March 16, and 
Red Tail Ring on April 6. 
www.valleystage.net 

• Carolina Chocolate Drops, young 
lions of antique roots music, appear 
March 28 at Higher Ground in 
South Burlington (www.higher- 
groundmusic.com) and March 30 
at the Woodstock Town Hall 
Theatre (www.pentanglearts.org). 

• Phish bassist Mike Gordon per¬ 
forms in support of his fourth solo 
studio album, “Overstep," April 6 
at the Higher Ground Ballroom 

in South Burlington. 
www.highergroundmusic.com 
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■ Forgotten snapshots, collected and 
culled by Margaret Kristensen, 
form a sometimes eerie window 
on the past in '^Uncovered/' an 
exhibit at the Vermont Center 

for Photography in Brattleboro. 
March 7-30. www.vcphoto.org 

■ A new Friday night jazz series 
takes place in April at the 
Shelburne Museum's Pizzagalli 
Center. Swing Noire starts 
things off April 4. 
www.shelburnemuseum.org 

■ The Vermont Stage Company 
presents the premiere of “The 
Quarry/' Created by brothers 
Greg and Randal Pierce and 
inspired by their experiences 
growing up in Shelburne, the 
work'combines original live music 
with an array of characters to ere- 
ate a world that explores the mys' 
tifying depths of the unknown." 
April 23-May II, FlynnSpace, 
Burlington, www.vtstage.org 

■ Vocal harmonies mark the music 
ol The Wailin'Jennys, an all- 
female trio that mixes traditional 
folk with Americana and pop. 

May II. Chandler Center for 
the Arts, Randolph. 
www.chandler-arts.org 

■ “An Evening With Ira Glass'' is 
a stage show about a radio show, 
with the NPR personality discuss¬ 
ing, dissecting and otherwise delv¬ 
ing into "Tliis American Life.” May 
17, Paramount Theatre, Rutland. 
www.paramountvt.org 


■ Schedules subject to change. 

■ Prices listed are premium seats for adults; 
fees and taxes may also apply. 

■ Other events available at www. 
vermontvacation.com. 

■ To sign up for our free monthly e-newsletter 
that contains updated entertainment 
suggestions, visit vermontlife.com. 





T!'rp_!_Mr i|i t 

SiiiLL'> M'-IBB' 


Basin Flarhnr Club & Resort 


Kiel anj Parent Approvecl since 1886. 

Cowe explore the value of a vacation at our full-service resort, 
p Three tneals a Ja^ inclucles cowpliwentaru Kids' ca-P7p 

and a 100-acre pla^ound for Kids and adults. 
Plan an adventure at Vermont's premier laKe resort. 


basinharbor.com • 800.622.4000 • On Lake Champlain 



from our hands 
to yours 

come see it made! 

* bennington 

potters IN BENNIN 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


making pottery locally for 65 years I 800.205,8033 | benningtonpotters.com 
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Snow Goose 

Muiuu Snow. ITI-TT 


la^Tsm 

Boutique hotel near 
the base of Mount Snow. 


A rustic country inn with 

Antique-appointed rooms. 


candlelit dining, award-winning chef, 

fireplaces, Jacuzzis. Pet-friendly. 


fireplace suites and Irish Pub with 

Wi-Fi, cable TV, private baths, A/C. 


live music on weekends. 

West Dover, VT 


H 

Killington, VT 

(888) 604-7964 snowgooseinn.com 


(800) 325-2540 innatlongtTail.com 





IT 

i 

HOTS^U^^ 


Springtime on the farm brings the 

Vermont Craft Hot Sauce: 


sweet aroma of maple, trout fishing. 

Wholesale ♦ Retail ♦ 


wildflower walks, rhubarb delights. 

Restaurant-Level Food Service. 


newborn animals, new friends! 

Montpelier, VT 


H 

Rochester, VT 

(802) 730-6823 benitoshotsauce.com 


(802) 767-3926 libertyhillfarm.com 






il rI\ 1 In 

Seafoo 4 & Bufgett 

On the Water 


INH t iESORT;% 

Overlooking majestic mountains 

Waterfront restaurant serving seafood. 


and a sparkling lake, our Resort offers 

burgers, steaks, pasta and salads, along 


"breathtaking views," casual dining. 

with amazing sunsets. Outdoor dining. 


endless outdoor adventures year-round. 

Open 7 days a week. 


Close to Killington. 

Brattleboro, VT 


Chittenden, VT 

(802) 257-7563 vermontmarina.com 


(802) 483-2311 mountaintopinn.com 



Secluded cove on Lake Champlain. 
Lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces; 
three main guesthouses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports, children's program. May - October. 

■ 

Vergennes, VT 
(800) 622-4000 basinharbor.com 


solma 


Mismatched socks for adults, 
kids &: babies. Knit in the USA 
with recycled cotton yarn, 
these are always a unique gift. 

■ 

South Strafford, VT 
(802) 765-4177 socklady.com 
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''Craft beer mecca' 

— The Boston Globe 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
(802) 223-TAPS threepennytaproom.com 



Bike Association I VMBA.ORG 

Visiting Vermont? 

Check out VMBA.ORG 
for information on riding including trails, 
shops, lodging and more! 

■ 

VMBA.ORG 
(802) 342-7568 



Set on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. 
Romantic rooms with views. Fresh local 
cuisine, gala weddings, restful retreats. 

■ 

Arlington, VT 

(802) 375-6516 westmountaininn.com 



Vermont Crafts Council 

Open Studio Weekend 

Vermont artists will open their studios to 
the public during Open Studio Weekend, 
Memorial Day Weekend, May 24 8 C 25. 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
(802) 223-3380 vermontcrafts.com 



Notliin^ says siiiniiu'r inoro than 
ail (*V(Miinj> hasi'hall j*aiMO in Vi'i inont 


Hotel &■ Conference Center 


ilHEERS 


Capitolplaza.com | TheVermontMountaineers.com 
100 State Street MontpeUer,VT | 802 . 223.5252 
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free time 


Looking 

Good 

Browsahle shops, 
natural wonders mark 
an outing in Quechee 



Sky 


Barsch 


Photographed by 
Jim Westphalen 


E ven a lifelong Vermonter 
can feel like a tourist in Quechee, 
a place that makes it simple for 
visitors to find amenities, services and 
sentimentality. This small village (pop. 
656) near the junction of Interstates 89 
and 91 has made the most of its easy- 
to-access locale, its historical significance 
as an important mill town, and its 
jaw-dropping natural attraction, the 
Quechee Gorge. 

With plenty of indoor activities and 
a slew of shopping options, Quechee can 
also be enjoyed on a rainy or otherwise 
fickle spring day. Its tidy appearance and 
proximity to Dartmouth College make 
it a draw for the well-heeled, and its 
relative flatness and wealth of accessible 
accommodations are appreciated by 
those who might find other parts of 
Vermont challenging. 

Getting there 

r OR THOSE COMING FROM THE 
NORTH, south or east, take Exit 
I ofFl-89 and head west on Vermont 
Route 4 for about three miles. Those 
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CLOCKWISE FROM UPPER LEFT 
The breathtaking beauty of Quechee 
Gorge; the Vermont Antique 
Mall, a collectors' haven; master 
glassblowers at work in the Simon 
Pearce studio; birds of prey on view 
at the Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science; fine dining at Simon 
Pearce; free tastings at Vermont 
Spirits in Quechee Gorge Village 

coming from the west can take Route 4 
east until they arrive in Quechee. Once 
there, get your bearings and a sense of 
the area by driving the Route 4-Quechee 
Main Street Loop. 

Outdoor recreation 

5 ? TRIP TO Quechee simply would 

not be complete without a visit 
to the Quechee Gorge. Magnificent and 
breathtaking, the Quechee Gorge is one 
mile long and about 165 feet deep. The 
Ottauquechee River has been carving its 
way through the gorge for an estimated 
13,000 years, creating a narrow, rocky geO' 
logical wonder. A bridge spans the gorge, 
and it's a thrill to stand above it, looking 
down at the stomach-dropping site. Trails 
near and around the gorge are suited for 
hiking (leashed pets welcome) and have 
picnic spots along the way. Several of the 
paths are wheelchair-accessible. 

Active families will appreciate the 
Quechee Club, which boasts two 18-hole 
golf courses, a tennis club, indoor and 
outdoor swimming pools, squash, fitness 
classes and more. (In the winter, there's a 
few downhill ski trails, cross-country and 
snowshoe trails, and a sledding hill.) Use 
of the facility requires club membership; 
however, the Quechee Inn at Marshland 
Farm and the Woodstock Inn partner 
with the Quechee Club so guests can use 
amenities for a daily fee. The Quechee 
Green Park has an easy walking trail that 
affords a nice view of the Ottauquechee 
River and is located next to the post office, 
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VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS 

Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 
www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com ■ Office: 802-224-0300 or Fax: 802-224-0301 
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a convenient place to drop your postcards. 

Learn about Vermont wildlife at the 
Vermont Institute of Natural Science on 
East Woodstock Road (open at lo a.m. 
daily, closing hours vary by season). A 
wildlife rehabilitation facility and educa- 
tion center, VINS is home to bald eagles, 
snowy and barred owls, hawks, falcons 
and other raptors. While well known for 
their massive birds, VINS also has other 
animals and nature programs, so children 
as well as adults can learn about turtles, 
frogs and songbirds, including their diet, 
ecosystems, life cycle and more. The 47- 
acre campus also includes interpretive 
nature trails. 

Check VINS' website for a thorough 
schedule, including feeding times, reha¬ 
bilitation programs, special exhibits and 
hands-on activities. 

Food and drink 

W HILE Quechee isn't a foodie 
destination, a few stars stand out. 
For those seeking elegant, upscale dining, 
the restaurant in the Simon Pearce retail 
shop and glassblowing studio offers lunch, 
dinner and Sunday brunch. The dining 
room overlooks a waterfall, and carefully 
plated entrees are heavy on Vermont- 
grown ingredients. Next door is the chef- 
owned Parker House Inn 8C Bistro, with 
French favorites like bouillabaisse, coq au 
vin, and a fig and blue cheese tartlet. 

More casual diners can find Italian- 
inspired pub fare for reasonable prices at 
Lucia's Cafe at River Stones Tavern. Here 
you can snack on pizza, burgers and 
wings while you catch a game or listen to 
local, live music on weekends. 

Once you get some sustenance, head 
over to Vermont Spirits, in Quechee 
Gorge Village, where you can warm your 
insides and learn the intricacies of how 
various liquors are made. Free tastings are 
entertaining thanks to a knowledgeable 
staff that is enthusiastic about the prod¬ 
ucts. These aren't just any spirits; they 
have unique Vermont connections, like 
Vermont White vodka, made from fer- 
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mented dairy whey, Vermont Gold vodka, 
made from fermented maple sugar, or 
Black Snake Whiskey, made of distilled 
Vermont corn. From the tasting room, 
you can look in to the production area 
and see distillers at work, making the next 
batch of perhaps the new Coppers Gin 
(made with hand-picked Vermont juniper 
berries and coriander and cardamom) or 
Crimson Vodka (made with fermented 
apples from the Champlain Valley). 

Cap off lunch or dinner with the 
homemade ice cream at Frozen Memo¬ 
ries (in Quechee Gorge Village), open 
until 9 p.m. during the summer. 


Glassblowing 
and shopping 

Y ou'll gain a new appreciation for 
the hne, stunningly clear, glassware 
sold by Simon Pearce when you see the 
master glassmakers at their craft: in their 
Main Street workshop (lo a.m. to 9 p.m. 
daily). Feel the heat as you watch artists 
ease a hunk of glass from the oven, then 
swiftly transform the liquid-looking mass 
into, perhaps, a wineglass. Glassmak¬ 
ers who work in teams are so adept they 
needn't verbally communicate as they help 
each other trim and twist, making prod¬ 
ucts worthy of the finest table setting. If 
you like what you see, you can purchase 
items upstairs. 

The shopping opportunities feel 
endless in Quechee, and much of it can be 
done in Quechee Gorge Village (Route 
4 ). Mom always said, never shop on an 
empty stomach, so make your first stop 
the Cabot Quechee Store. You can sample 
Cabot's famous cheeses, dips and spreads, 
and then stock up on your favorites 
to bring home. F^ere you can also find 
maple syrup, T-shirts, cookbooks and 
an inspired wine collection. For gifts for 
any age, Vermont Spot Country Store 
doesn't disappoint, whether you're looking 
for penny candy, toys, kitchen gadgets or 
kitschy souvenirs like snow globes and 
magnets boasting about Vermont. It's 
a different feel altogether at Tlie Lucky 



Taste of Newport 

DISTINQIVE. DIVERSE. DELICIOUS. DOWNTOWN. 


COMING THIS JUNE 


Discover Doumtoum Newport’s Restaurants 

Only) 00 ticket available. Reservations by email: info@DiscoverNewportVT.com or coll: 8023231056 
FOR EVENT INFORMATION: 

Visit us at www.DiscoverNewportVT.com/fresh 


NEWPORT. ONLY 25 MILES FROM JAY PEAK. 



BUY, SELL, OR TRADE 

new and used photographic equipment 

Green Mountain Camera has Vermont's largest inventory of new, used and antique 
photo equipment. Our core business is buying, selling and trading all types of photo 
equipment, including digital. If you are looking to buy, sell or trade today, please 
contact us to learn how to get a free estimate. 

Selling a large collection or estate? 

We will send a buying specialist to you. No need 
to make lists or move equipment. Call us today. 



Green Mountain Camera? 
/ trusted & hassle-free 
/ trades welcomed 
✓ sell all of your equipment quickly 
y fast payment 



Waterbury Center, VT 


( 802 ) 244-0883 


QKEBN 

[Mountain 

^ameto/^ 


www.gmcamera.com 
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est1894 

Kum Hattin Homes 

for Children 


The dividends are priceless. 


Transforming the lives of children and their families forever 

www.helpforkids.org 


, A Better 

Investment 


Kum Hattin Charitable Gift Annuity 


*Revenue rate is based on the age of the annuitant(s) 




: If you are 65 or older and currently^ 
invested in CD's, bonds or money " 
markets, yoii^hBuld consider a charitable 
gift annuity to Wew England Kurn Hattin 
Homes. This planned giving opportunity 
offers an attractive 5-9%* annual fixed 
rate of return for the lifetime of up to 
two annuitants compared to the 2% 
or less you are making on CD's. It also 
offers substantial tax benefits in addition 
to the satisfaction of giving hope and 
stability to New England children. 


For a personal illustration of the financial 
benefits of this investment option, please 
contact Connie Sanderson 802-722-3336 
or csanderson@kurnhattin.org. 



/'i/rt/fA 7ra^Him 

Make Your Dream a Reality.. 

with your own Custom Built Amish Structure. 


Amish made Barns, Homes, Garages, Sheds, 
Gazebos, Post and Beam, Playhouses 

Delivery throughout the USA 
1195 VA Cutoff Road, White Ri\xr junction, V’^T 05001 

800-441-6057 www.carriageshed.com 


Elephant, which sells colorful clothing, 
elegant jewelry, unique furniture and 
other artsy items from around the world, 
with a heavy emphasis on Africa and 
Southeast Asia. Danforth, a fine pewter 
company, has a retail location here, with 
jewelry, oil lamps, serving ware and other 
pewter pieces that make lovely gifts for 
special occasions. 

More than 400 dealers sell their 
old and sometimes odd antiques at the 
Vermont Antique Mall, a collector s 
haven with trading cards, buttons, 
musical instruments, furniture, costumes, 
memorabilia and just about anything 
else you can think of. From here, you can 
wander into the Vermont Toy Museum, 
which is brimming with nostalgia. 
Displays organize toys by decades, and 
feature such quirky throwbacks as a Mork 
& Mindy eggship, the ' 60 s version of 
Kerplunk and early generation Slinkies. 
Old video game consoles like Atari and 
Nintendo NES will bring back memories 
of blowing on game cartridges and 
jockeying for the controllers. 

Lodging 

O NCE THE HOME ofVermont’s 
first lieutenant governor, Joseph 
Marsh, the upscale Quechee Inn at 
Marshland Farm has 22 guest rooms 
and three suites. The Parker F^ouse Inn, 
where mill owner and senator Joseph 
Parker lived, has a modern feel, and the 
focus is on luxury (Anichini sheets and 
whirlpool baths). A quiet, romantic 
option is the Inn at Clearwater Pond, 
which eschews the country bumpkin- 
style decor, typical of some B&Bs, in 
favor of sophistication. The Quality 
Inn, across from Quechee Gorge, is an 
affordable and predictable chain-style 
hotel and includes an indoor pool. 
Quechee State Park (May 17 to Oct. 20 , 
pets permitted) has 47 tent/trailer sites 
and seven lean-to sites, with bathrooms 
and pay-to-use showers. RV campers 
can find various services at the Quechee 
Pine Valley KOA. # 
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Win a S-night Stay 

at the New Life Hiking Spa 
in KUiington, Vermont 


Subscribe to Vermont life e-news 

before May 1 , 2014, and be entered in a drawing to win an 
unbelievable getaway for two to New Life Hiking Spa! 

When you sign up at vermontlife.com/enews, you 11 be 
eligible to win a stay that includes five nights of lodging, 
three meals per day, a guided hiking program, all fitness 
classes and one massage for each guest. 

New Life Hiking Spa was recently selected as one of the 
best spas for hiking, weight loss and outdoor adventure 
by SpaFinder s Readers’ Choice Awards! 

Brought to you by 

New Life Hiking Spa, 
the Vermont Department of Tourism 

and Vermont life. 


If you're already a subscriber to our e-news, 
you'll be entered into the drawing automatically. 
















There are 
certain people 
who pride 
themselves on 


being hippies 
but Melinda s 
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Melinda Moulton brings holistic values to the built environment 

By Kim Asch | Photographed by Gary Hall 


The chief executive 
officer of Main 
Street Landing, 
Moulton set out to 
become "not your 
typical developer." 
Her concept of 
sustainability goes 
beyond energy 
efficiency, aiming 
for projects that 
advance social 
justice and "support 
human well-being." 


M uch of what Melinda Moulton has accomplished in life 

can be attributed to what she calls "the power of naivete.” Three 
decades ago, when she joined with property-owner Lisa Steele to 
revitalize Burlington’s chronically blighted waterfront, she had 
limited experience in real estate and business, but "I had a passion 
and a willingness to make it happen, and I believed in my heart I 
could do it better than anyone.” 

In 1983, Burlington's harbor area was an industrial wasteland littered with empty buildings, 
scrapyards, a rat-infested granary, barbed wire fencing along the water's edge and the rusted 
carcasses of metal fuel tanks. Tlie area was stubbornly resistant to change, with numerous failed 
attempts over the years to rehabilitate it. But together, Moulton and Steele founded Main Street 
Landing, an environmentally and socially conscious development company, with a vision to create 
a vibrant hub where people could live, work, play, enjoy the arts — and maybe some day catch a 
commuter train — on the shores of Lake Champlain. 

"Sometimes the less you know, the better off you are because then you make it up and it fits 
who you are. And if you're true to yourself, it'll be so much better,” Moulton says. "That's the power 
of naivete.” 

Thirty years later. Main Street Landing presides over 250,000 square feet of built environment 
on one of the most beautiful and difficult pieces of property to develop in Vermont. And Moulton, 
a wiry powerhouse largely revered as a visionary, is not just the company's chief executive officer 
but a prominent face of the national "green development” movement. 

"Main Street Landing has been very important in transforming our waterfront and very unusual 
in the way the company has partnered with public entities while investing millions and millions 
of private dollars,” says Bruce Seifer, who worked with Moulton from the beginning to the end 
during his long tenure as Burlington's assistant director for economic development. He compares 
her way of doing business to what is now called a fourth-sector company, which is essentially a for- 
profit business that acts like a nonprofit. "She is cognizant of the impacts of her projects, not just 
economically but socially, emotionally and physically — that's unusual.” 

Often self-deprecating, Moulton is nonetheless proud of the transformational role she has 
played in the community she has called home for most of her adult life. She says it was the same 
mix of passion, commitment and cluelessness — naivete — that spurred her and her husband, 
documentary-filmmaker Rick Moulton, to set down roots in Vermont. 
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Burlington's waterfront 
had been chronically 
blighted since the 
early 1900s (above), 
but Moulton and her 
business partner, Lisa 
Steele, committed 
to a transformation 
that took decades to 
complete (opposite). 


G rowing up in Allentown, Pa., 
Moulton spent a lot of time trailing 
her father, the owner of a large gen- 
eral contracting company. She went with him 
to construction sites and to his office, watch- 
ing him work with subcontractors and prepare 
bids. Just 12 when her mother died, she worked 
during her teen years as an aide in a nursing 
home owned by her father. She hoped to be¬ 
come a doctor, but instead, her father enrolled 
her in the Katharine Gibbs School, a top sec¬ 
retarial and two-year business school, and sent 
her to live at the Barbizon Hotel for Women 
in New York City. Much of her training con¬ 
cerned professional etiquette, and Moulton 
remembers being required to wear a pillbox 
hat, gloves, and skirts that touched below the 
knees with stockings and low-heeled pumps. 
The year was 1968. 

One night, after having early evening 
tea, Moulton and her friends went outside to 
discover there were no cars or people on the 
streets, except for policemen. One of the offi¬ 
cers told them Martin Luther Kingjr. had been 
shot and there were riots in Harlem. "Tbat was 
the cathartic epiphany for me in my life when 


I said, ‘Wow. What is happening?’ I had been 
so sheltered and not exposed to the civil rights 
movement. This revolution that was brewing on 
so many levels — the inequities of social justice 
— it hit me that night,” Moulton says. 

She transferred to the Katharine Gibbs 
campus in Boston then found her first job 
at Harvard University, working as the office 
manager for a professor in the microbiol¬ 
ogy department. She met her future husband 
through a mutual friend during the summer 
of 1971 when Rick was passing through Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. He had just come from Hawaii, 
where he was making a surf film, and was on 
his way to Amsterdam. Moulton, smitten by 
this free-spirit artist who practiced yoga and § 
adventured across the United States and the « 
world, took a leave of absence from her job to § 
join him for the summer in Vermont, where i 
they went cliff diving and lived in a sugar shack ^ 
in Westford. She quit her job to join Rick in | 
Denver so he could finish his college degree, 5 
and they had their son, Eli, soon after. Before 7. 
long, they decided to move back to Vermont, | 
“because the water in Colorado was undrink- o 

o 

able, and we felt we could bottle pure Ver- i 
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mont water and ship it West to make a living/' 
Moulton says. 

Instead, they used a small inheritance from 
Moultons great-grandmother to buy a lo-acre 
hayfield high up on a hill in Huntington in the 
shadow of Camels Hump. They pitched a tent. 
Lots of friends came and pitched tents too and 
lent a hand as the couple began building their 
own stone house, based on the method popular¬ 
ized by Scott and Helen Nearing, using forms, 
concrete and field stone. With their FHA loan 
of $16,000 at 0.5 percent, their monthly mort¬ 
gage would be just $86 per month. 

During construction, Moulton drove their 
clunky old truck back and forth to Starksboro, 
where a farmer allowed her to collect field- 
stone, and with 2-year-old Eli on her back, she 
hauled loads of stone for weeks. She says she 
felt strong and invincible: "Life was beautiful 
in 1974 in the middle of July," she remembers. 
In retrospect, Moulton is incredulous — and 
I ultimately grateful — they were so clueless, 
t "What were we thinking? Who starts building 
< their own house in July in Vermont?" 
o The couple did not get away with it com- 

O 

I pletely — they had to spend the winter at a 


friend s home while Rick completed the roof 
— but eventually a second child, Mariah, was 
born in their finished house. Moulton made 
the decision to stay at home with both kids 
and help Rick complete a documentary, "Leg¬ 
ends of American Skiing," which eventually 
aired nationally on PBS. Together, they raised 
$200,000 in grants and private donations for 
the film, and Moulton learned she was a natu¬ 
ral at fundraising and marketing. 

M oulton first became involved with 
developing the waterfront in 1983, 
Ihe Alden Waterfront Corp., owned 
by Lisa Steele and her then-husband, planned an 
enormous multimillion-dollar, 26-acre project 
and needed an operations director. They ran a 
want ad, and Moulton applied for the job. "We 
needed the money," Moulton says. For three years, 
she threw herself into the project, dealing with 
budget projections and marketing studies and gen¬ 
erally helping guide the project through the public 
process. Still, the project died in 1986 when Burl¬ 
ington voters didn't muster a two-thirds majority 
vote for a bond issue. Moulton took it hard: "It felt 
like a personal failure," she says. 
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OPPOSITE Main Street Londing properties include art galleries and performance 
spaces as well as a range of business tenonts, from emerging entrepreneurs to 
big-nome Vermont firms such as Seventh Generation (pictured). 


She moved on to a job as director of mar- 
keting for Lake Champlain Chocolates, and 
the lawyers, accountants and other staffers 
also dispersed. Property^owner Steele was 
essentially left alone to run the company and 
sell off the property. Steele recalls: ‘1 remem¬ 
ber thinking, ‘Wow. What am I going to do? 
This could be a huge albatross around my 
neck.'” She called Moulton about six months 
later and asked if she would consider coming 
back to work with her full time to envision 
the future of the company. 

Moulton agreed, but only if the pair 
tried again to develop the waterfront. Steele 
recalls her immediate response was some¬ 
thing along the lines of, “Are you nuts?” But 
Moulton made a convincing case: They were 
both smart, passionate women who believed 
in the waterfront's potential and shared the 
same values. They could do things their way. 
“That really got me going,” says Steele. “She's 
just such a firecracker.” 

The pair changed the company name to 
Main Street Landing and moved their offices 
to Union Station at One Main Street. They 
determined to put the company's money where 
their hearts were — to bring their “1960s val¬ 
ues of social justice and environmentalism” 
to their work — and set out to develop strict 
green principles for design and construction. 
Moulton became the face of the company, a 
natural public relations maven. “Melinda has 
the energy I can only dream of. She's a doer, 
and she got it done yesterday,” says Steele, who 
shies from the limelight. “She's just terrific in 
front of a crowd, and I admire her for that.” 

Steele agrees they were both naive, but 
smart enough to surround themselves with 
experienced, like-minded experts. Tliey in¬ 
tended to live up to their slogan: “Not your 
typical developer.” 

For their building at Lake and College 
streets, Moulton was advised by the 
building's architect to put out a bid. “That 
didn't sound right to me. I told him I wanted 


to work with people with whom we've worked 
in the past, people who we love. He looked 
at me like I was crazy.” Instead, Moulton 
determined what the building would have 
to cost in order to keep rents reasonable 
to attract local businesses. She insisted 
all the subcontractors work together with 
the architects on construction drawings 
to maximize efficiencies. “We brought the 
building in at $14 million, and it's certified by 
the [U.S.] Green Building Council.” 

Instead of the usual ribbon-cutting with 
a few politicians, Moulton invited everybody 
involved in its construction to the building's 
grand opening. Today a large plaque on the 
wall inside the building displays the names of 
the 700 people who contributed to the proj¬ 
ect. “That's not typical,” says Seifer. “Why did 
she do that? Because she cares about people.” 

Moulton laments that discussions about 
sustainability often don't include the issue of 
social justice: “Main Street Landing believes 
that it's important to focus on creating a 
place that not only is healthy and energy ef¬ 
ficient but also supports human well-being.” 
Tlie company's properties at 102 Lake Street, 
Union Station and the CornerStone, Wing, 
and Lake SC College buildings house four art 
galleries and a performing arts center along 
with dozens of business tenants, ranging 
from big-name Vermont companies like Sev¬ 
enth Generation to small incubator spaces for 
emerging entrepreneurs. 

Moulton also serves on the boards of Ver¬ 
mont Health Care for All, College Steps and 
Planned Parenthood of Northern New Eng¬ 
land, among others. “There are certain people 
of my generation who pride themselves on 
being hippies, but Melinda's the real thing. 
And now she's a grown-up hippie in the best 
sense of the word,” says Randall Perkins, 
who serves Planned Parenthood alongside 
Moulton. “I know when I call her up, she's go¬ 
ing to answer, have a great idea and get some¬ 
thing accomplished.” ^ 
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Environmenlally 


friendly rednecks 


build a business 


resurrecting 


vintage bikes 


By Leslie Wright 


Photographed by Bear Cieri 


iNDiNG Vintage 


Steele takes a 


LITTLE SLEUTHING 


The motorcycle shop 


is hidden behind a low-slung metal 
building that houses a copy and 
print shop on a gritty commercial 
strip of Canal Street just off the 


interstate, about a mile from 


downtown Brattleboro. A scrawny, 


beat-up motorcycle carcass with a 
Vintage Steele sign where the 125 CC 
engine ought to be serves as the 
shop s trade sign. When the weather 
is good, a few old motorcycles are 
parked along the main road too. 






Peter Hodina of Lebanon, Conn., 


and his wife, Karen, discovered the 


shop by chance when they were out 


cruising on their big, rumbling 2010 









SHIFT WORK: Josh 
Steele, left, and Chris 
John focus on a cafe 
racer at Vintage Steele, 
their motorcycle shop 
in Brattleboro. 
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Harley Road King. They rolled into a Dunkin' Donuts to take a break and 
saw motorcycles lined up on the other side of the road. "I love the old-style 
bikes, the old Japanese and British and Italian bikes," recalls Peter. "When I 
saw the bikes parked outside the place, I had to check it out and see what was 
going on." 

A few months later. Vintage Steele owner Josh Steele was building Ho- 
dina a cafe racer, a style of bike that has its origins in Britain in the '60s. Light 
and sleek with flat seats and dropped handlebars, they were built to race along 
a predetermined course starting from a cafe and aiming to return before the 
song that was playing on the jukebox was over. Part of Vintage Steele's busi¬ 
ness is taking bikes from that era, not necessarily British, and remaking them 
into cafe racers, as they did for Hodina with a 1975 Honda CB750. 

Hodina, 51, who works for the Connecticut Department of Correction 
in building maintenance and has a collection of a half-dozen bikes, was sold 
on how affordably he could get a custom bike and taken by the general vibe 
of the shop. 

"When I met these guys and saw the enthusiasm they had, I said,‘Oh, I 
gotta try this,"' Hodina says. “They have a lot of ambition, and they have an 
awesome attitude." 

V INTAGE Steele evolved out of what Steele calls "a hobby that 
got way out of hand." He and Chris John started the shop in Steele's 
garage four years ago. 

The two are committed to resurrecting motorcycles from the scrap heap 
and transforming them into low-budget transportation or customizing them 
into cafe racers. Steele prefers his nomenclature, "resurrection," as opposed 
to the industry term, restoration, because to him, restoration implies a high- 
priced, collector's bike, which is not their niche. Vintage Steele's motorcycles 
are priced from $500 to $7,000. The high end of their price range for custom 
bikes is around the starting price point for many new, entry-level motorcycles. 
Steele maintains there's no comparison in terms of the materials and styling 
of the older bikes. Vintage bikes, particularly the cafe racers, have the head¬ 
turning factor that new bikes don't have, he says. 

Steele is a tall 30-year-old, low-key with a quiet intensity and warmth 
that belie his fearsome exterior: a burly brown beard, earlobes with port holes 
in them the size of nickels, and a tattoo that says "hurt" along the arch be¬ 
tween his thumb and forefinger on his right hand. 

John is Steele's foil, a scrappy sidekick who seems to emanate energy at a 
frequency so high one wonders if a dog could hear him hum. He is 23 with 
blond facial scruff that suggests a beard and his name tattooed on his neck in 
Arabic. He works at Experienced Goods, a thrift: shop that supports Brattle- 
boro Area Hospice. 

Any first-impression intimidation factor with these two quickly falls 
away when one realizes they both laugh — all the time, at everything, includ¬ 
ing each other and themselves. 

Five years ago, neither Steele nor John envisioned becoming bike builders. 
Steele was working with at-risk youth as a community mentor and riding a mo¬ 
ped. John was finding trouble as a teen with self-ascribed "pretty crazy ADHD." 
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The two met when John, who was 19, inquired about a Honda CB350 that 
Steele was selling. Having graduated from mopeds to motorcycles in a matter 
of months, the CB350 was one of Steele's first purchases. John didn't have the 
money to buy it, but he was willing to paint Steele's garage to get it. Next he 
asked Steele for help maintaining it. 

“I was like,‘rd really like to learn how to fix it, so will you teach mei’'"John 
says."Four years later, and I'm still harassing him." Steele, who saw in John his 
younger self, agreed to help and soon understood that John had an aptitude 
for mechanics. John didn't need to be shown twice how to do something, so 
he took him under his wing. 

Steele didn't graduate from high school. Actually, he didn't go to high 
school. He cut a deal with his mother that he'd earn his GED in what would 
have been ninth grade. He traveled West, worked odd jobs, hopped rail cars 
for adventure and drank a lot. Today, he doesn't mind telling people how 
much he values sobriety. 

"I quit drinking seven or eight years ago, and with that came a whole 
bunch of extra time and money and motivation to do things," Steele says. 
"Motorcycle maintenance is the best therapy. ... To get something working 
and running that hasn't been running in however many years — 20, 30 years 
— there's nothing more satisfying than being that person who fires it up for 
the first time in however long." 

It wasn't long before Steele's bike-buying habit outgrew his garage, and he 
was renting storage space. After a storage deal fell through, Steele happened 
upon a two'bay, vacant auto shop on Canal Street, one block from where he 
lives. Vintage Steele relocated in October 2012. 

O N A Sunday morning in late fall, the bay doors are closed. The 
shop smells vaguely volatile, a mix of metal and solvents and paint. 
More than a dozen motorcycles are wedged side by side against one 
wall, headlights pointing to the center of the shop, like so many bikes backed 
up against the curb at a busy biker bar. It's a United Nations of bikes, from 
Japanese Hondas and Suzukis to British BSAs and Triumphs, a German 
BMW and even Italian Moto Guzzis. Most have been on the planet a decade 
or two longer than Steele has. 

"You can see we have the whole gamut. We have British. We have Ger- 
man. We have American in these Harleys over there that are both mine. 
We have Japanese. So we do not discriminate at all with any motorcycles," 
Steele says. 

Overhead, dozens of bulbous gas tanks in black and blue and red and 
rusty colors that say Yamaha, Suzuki, Kawasaki hang from the ceiling like a 
metal version of a Dale Chihuly glass installation. Steele likes to tell kids that 
the tanks are breeder pods that will soon hatch baby bikes. 

The shop's four lifts are occupied with projects in various stages, includ¬ 
ing a Triton stripped bare to its silver metal. The Triton — a hybrid of two 
British bikes, a Triumph engine and a Norton frame — is a classic cafe racer 
from the '60s. A cadre of four guys and one woman, all in their late 20s, banter 
about what's happening in their lives — a baby on the way, a new cat — and 
laugh and call each other out the way old friends who have a lot on each other 
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can do. The chatter and noise of tools banging on bikes is punctuated by 
the roar of a compressor. Any pause is filled by the hard-edged metal music 
playing in the background. No one seems to mind the jarring cacophony. 

In four years of working days off, nights and weekends, and bootstrap¬ 
ping the business without borrowing money. Vintage Steele has put loo of 
their rebuilt noncustom bikes back on the road, each selling in the range of 
$500 to $1,200. Most have been Japanese, and most are circa 1960—70. They 
have also built 10 cafe racers, which sell from $3,000 to $7,000, still afford¬ 
able, especially for customs, which commonly sell for $20,000 to $50,000. 
Other key parts of the Vintage Steele business model are bike repair and 
selling parts on eBay. 

Steele, who traded his full-time job mentoring at-risk youth for part- 
time work slinging coffee,” likes making affordable transportation, keeping 
metal out of landfills and supporting a mode of transportation that uses less 
fossil fuel than automobiles. 

As for marketing, Steele is social-media savvy. He regularly posts prog¬ 
ress photos of builds to the shop Facebook page, which has more than 1,000 
fans. Each post inevitably provokes "likes” and questions. Shop hours are 
listed as "always open.” 

Vintage Steele's market, Steele says, is anyone looking for low-cost, re¬ 
liable transportation. The Japanese bikes that he fixes up are particularly 
popular with new riders and women because they are light and easy to han¬ 
dle, and at the price, inexperienced riders don’t have to panic as they might 
if they dumped a $20,000 bike. 

Baby boomers, aka "older dudes,” are another market, says Sarah Rice, 
35, an artist who studied at the School of the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos¬ 
ton, earning her degree through Tufts University. Rice designed the com¬ 
pany logo (an old-school helmet with "VS” on it), oversees the website and 
paints details, like pinstripes on gas tanks. She's also Steele's girlfriend. 

"My favorite thing is when you'll have one or two older dudes, and I'm 
talking like 50-plus, come in, and you can see that all of a sudden they are 
13 years old,” Rice says. "They are just in such awe in this place because it's 
nostalgic and it's like a clubhouse almost. There's plenty of older women 
who were bikers too that have the same reaction: ‘I had no idea this place 
was here. This is so amazing.' They are so excited to see a younger genera¬ 
tion into it.” 

While Steele and John both assume elements of the hipster uniform 
— skinny jeans, beards, watch caps, hoodies, tattoos — and cafe racers are 
popular with the young, urban, hip crowd, they bristle at the label. 

"We are not trying to be anything. We are just doing what we like to do,” 
John says, adding with a laugh: "I just had my first latte the other day. So I 
can't be a hipster, and I didn’t even really like it.” 

Steele says, if he's anything, he's an "environmentally friendly redneck.” 
Mostly he's just about having fun and sharing that spirit with his custom¬ 
ers, he says. 

"Every bike we build just gets better and better and more fun,” Steele 
says. "We are not doing it because it's cool. We're doing it because we really 
enjoy it and people really enjoy them.” ^ 


John is Steeles foil, 
a scrappy sidekick 
who seems to 
emanate energy 
at a frequency so 
high one wonders 
if a dog could 
hear him hum. 



In four years of working 
nights, weekends, and days 
off, and bootstrapping the 
business without borrow¬ 
ing money. Vintage Steele 
has put 100 of their rebuilt 
noncustom bikes back on 
the road. 
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Anchored by portrait photography, two Vermonters document 
small-town life in the "Why We Stay" project 

By Bill Anderson 


N 2008, Chris Cammock 
and her brodier, Nathan 
Larson, were living in 
Windsor, where they were 
part of a family business 
that was renovating an old 
building and turning it 
into the Snapdragon Inn, 
an upscale boutique hotel. 
Restlessly creative, the two siblings also 
ran photography and design enterprises 
on the side, and the idea began to take 
shape between the two of them to do 
some sort of photo book based around 
the number of towns in Vermont. As it 
happened, Windsor — a town of about 
2,000 located in southern Vermont on the 


Connecticut River — was approaching 
its 250th anniversary, providing a natural 
hook for a documentary project that would 
utilize cityscapes, landscapes, folk history- 
style interviews and, above all, portrait 
photography. 

The project was thoroughly do-it- 
yourself and grass roots. After raising about 
$9,000 on Kickstarter, Cammock, Larson 
and about a half-dozen other photographers 
from the area set to work in late May of 2011, 
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shooting quickly over a few weeks to 
gather photos of the town and some 
250 residents. The residents' faces, and 
bearings, as portraiture, would be the 
heart of the project. “I love capturing 
the ofF-moment on camera — the mo- 
ment with a person when they are quiet, 
they are still, there's nothing distracting 
them," Cammock says. “I love looking 
at those faces. Maybe I don't know the 
people, but I think about what their 
possible stories are. And then you con- 
nect that to a place. I find it really beauti¬ 
ful." As Larson describes it, "There is an 
undeniable power to viewing hundreds 
of portraits from the same period of 
time taken in the same location. The 
faces begin to tell stories, and the col¬ 
lection of faces begins to build a vision 
of the place itself." 

T he first public display of 
the photos came shortly after 
shooting, with a makeshift 
exhibit of about 10 images at the family 
inn, but soon a digital flip book on the 
Web allowed the community to see the 
scope of the project, and then Cam- 
mock, who was also juggling a toddler 
and a newborn during this phase, set 
about designing and laying out the 
book that became "250 Years, 250 Peo¬ 
ple: Windsor, Vermont." Published in 
the fall of 2012, the coffee-table-style 
hardcover consumed most of the mon¬ 
ey raised on Kickstarter, but it created 
a weighty, sense-of-history companion 
to the digital images; and though only 
100 books were printed, for a purchase 
price of $75, some copies naturally 
found their way to such places as the 
barbershop and the local library, where 
they became instant conversation piec¬ 
es as a kind of town yearbook. 

RIGHT Thomos ond Michael Levesque 
OPPOSITE, TOP Joe and Max Clifford 
MIDDLE Elise Louise Silver 
BOTTOM Morcus Atwood 
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LEFT, FROM TOP Harriet Judy; Terry Ziccardi and Hunter Grela; 
Trevor Morgan OPPOSITE, CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT Downtown 
Windsor; Avery Haushalter; Torey Hill, Lillee Van Reeth, Nikki 
White; Audrey Rupp, Sydney Larson, Gabriella Gilbert; Cynthia Day; 
Chester Lapine 


Though the book is dominat¬ 
ed by pictures, its voice emerges 
through a handful of quotes from 
local residents. Deeply apprecia¬ 
tive of their town but blunt as a bill 
collector, these quotes create the 
impression of a community that 
was once thriving as a manufac¬ 
turing hub, but now, beneath its 
rich human connections, is strug¬ 
gling to reinvent itself. Town resi¬ 
dent Jack Nyberg, for instance, is 
quoted as saying, "It's a wonderful 
place to raise a family. There are a 
lot of beautiful, caring people here 
from every walk of life." Another 
resident, J. Evarts, says, "Wind¬ 
sor is a complicated place. There 
is so much beauty and history, and 
then there is poverty and hope¬ 
lessness. I really don't know how 
to describe it." 

With the book in circulation, 
and with the availability of the im¬ 
ages on the Web, the project began 
to make connections beyond Wind¬ 
sor and beyond Vermont's borders. 
Cammock and Larson realized, as 
they began receiving requests from 
other places (a town in Florida) and 
even subcultures (some cowgirls in¬ 
quired) that they had the makings 
of a winning formula. 

Looking for a more sustainable 
funding model, the siblings ob¬ 
tained a grant from the Canaday 
Family Charitable Trust and be¬ 
gan to organize the project into a 
nonprofit. Along the way, the "250 
Years/250 People" name morphed 
into a more universal title, "Why 
We Stay." Given the precarious 
nature of many small-town econo¬ 


mies, "Why We Stay" could be 
read adversely — the go-getters 
have moved on — but Cammock 
says it is meant to convey a com¬ 
mon humanity. "Everybody can 
answer that question, why we stay 
here, what keeps us here. It might 
be 'It's near my job.' It might be ‘I 
grew up here.' Everybody's story is 
so different. I'm interested in that 
story, however simple or complex it 
might be." 

In the summer of 2013, the 
"Why We Stay" project turned to 
its second Vermont town. Royal- 
ton, using much the same approach B 

as Windsor. Digital images of Roy- Q 

alton were posted in the fall on 
www.whywestay.com, and the book 
"Why We Stay: Royalton, Ver¬ 
mont" was planned for publication 
in February. The Royalton book has 
been scaled back (100 photographs, 
in softcover, for a price of $39.99) * 

in an effort to make the proposed ^ 

series more manageable and afford- ^ 

able. In contrast to the first book, 
which was printed in California, 
the project team was able to strike j 

a deal with a Vermont printer, SPC 
Marcom Studio of North Spring- 
field. The ambition now is to have 
the project be entirely produced in 
Vermont as it goes forward, one 
town at a time, in a way Larson and [ 

Cammock can handle. I 

"I can't get ahead of myself," I 

Cammock says."There's nobody yell- I 

ing at me,‘Do them faster! Do them I 

faster!' I want to take it naturally, on f 

its own pace. But when I allow my¬ 
self to daydream, I get incredibly ex¬ 
cited about its potential.” ^ 































































Drawing on the Vermont workforce. Logic Supply 
thrives with a company culture that is "open, 
fair, independent and innovative" 

By Matt Crawford 
Photographed by Jerry Swope 

Don’t let the building fool you* It s a cube* It sits 

in the middle of a field. It looks toward the interstate. It feels like, 
well, it doesn’t really feel like much of anything from the outside. 

It looks like a gazillion other industrial buildings that you've overlooked before. 
The building is remarkable in how utterly unremarkable it is. 

But on the inside, well, that's different. It's not so much that the business 
housed here is particularly revolutionary. In a word, what's produced 
here are "computers" (we'll get to some of the specifics later) — but 
it's not like it's the worldwide headquarters of Google, Apple, 
Microsoft: or other tech giants that snatch headlines and inspire 
legions of cutting-edge investors chasing the Next Big Thing. 
No, what's inside this nondescript building on the 
outskirts of South Burlington is a burgeoning family- 
owned business that made a firm decision 
incorporate the best of Vermont values into the 
culture of the company. This building — this 
u business — could be anywhere in the United 
States. Austin, Texas, for instance. Or San 
Jose. Or Burlington, Mass. But it's located 
in suburban Chittenden County — 
just south and west of Interstate 
89. And it's here on purpose. 













































































RIGHT Company owners Lisa and Roland Groeneveld 
BELOW Logic Supply leverages the subtle skills and 
versatility it sees nurtured in Vermont, where many 
childhoods are spent tinkering with farm equipment 
or machinery, immersed in the arts or playing outdoors. 
Top to bottom, then and now: mechonical engineer 
Rodney Hill; lead software developer Allison Miller; 
and sales director Jeremy Hudson. 
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To UNDERSTAND JUST HOW LoGic SuppLY — a Com¬ 
pany that calls itself "leaders in Mini-ITX solutions" — 
evolved into a $i6 million-a-year corporation with more 
than 50,000 worldwide customers, offices in Asia, Europe 
and the United States, and about 50 employees around the 
world, you have to start with Lisa and Roland Groeneveld. 

The quick story is this: Lisa Groeneveld was born and 
raised in Barre. She graduated from Spaulding High School j 

in 1990 and went to college in Boston. There, after showing | 

some skill and expertise in technical fields at Northeastern ! 

University, she began working with CompuServe Network | 

Services in the mid-1990s. In the era of dot-com mergers and ^ 

acquisitions, she found herself in the Netherlands where she j 

met Roland. Lisa's father's death brought the couple back ^ 

stateside, to Boston, where Roland, with a background in 
electrical engineering and computer science, knew he needed 
to find a job. The Hollander saw the need for small, custom¬ 
ized computer systems in the United States and, rather than | 

working for somebody else, began his own business. 

Logic Supply sprouted in the couple's small Boston apart¬ 
ment in 2003, producing a customized computer designed to 
run in industrial and rugged environments. Assembly took ^ 

place in one part of the i,200-square-foot apartment, ship¬ 
ping and receiving in another, storage in yet another. One 
of the few rules was "no boxes in the bedroom." Sales of the , 

unique product came rather quickly, boosted by Internet 
transactions, and it soon became clear the apartment-based 
factory wasn't going to cut it. Roland also needed help run¬ 
ning the business, and Lisa had complementary skills already ^ 

honed in the tech sector. 

"The fact is we easily could have kept Logic Supply in 
Boston," said Lisa, sitting for an interview in a conference 
room that's probably a tad larger than their Boston apart¬ 
ment. "We realized we could really run this business in Ver¬ 
mont as well, that the business environment and the tech¬ 
nology infrastructure are sufficient in Vermont to success- I 

fully run it here." I 

It could be easy to attribute the Groenevelds' optimistic j 
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T he Lodge at Otter Creek in Middlebury, Vermont is a locally owned and operated adult living community, 
featuring a range of rental and financial options. Choose from one of our spacious Cottages, 
Independent and Assisted Living apartments or the Meadows and Haven Memory Care Programs. 

Nestled on 36 acres of land. The Lodge is surrounded by breathtaking and magnificent views of the 
Adirondacks and the Green Mountains. The Lodge is just minutes from Middlebury College and historic 
downtown Middlebury. Here you'll discover an enticing array of special events, activities, theater, 
educational opportunities, sporting events, shopping and walking trails. 

The Lodge at Otter Creek offers a unique blend of Vermont charm, 
beauty and community that will enrich you, entertain you and 
make you feel like part of the family. The only thing missing is you. 

It’s Vermont Living at its finest 



THE LODGE 

AT OTTER GREEK 

The next generation in aduit iiving 



Please give Holly Tippett a call at 802 - 388-1220 with inquiries or to schedule a tour. 
350 Lodge Road • Middlebury, VT 05753 • 802-388-1220 

www.lodgeatottercreek.com 

Directions: From the Green in downtown Middlebury go to route 7 South, at the 6th light take a right on 
Middle Road North. Drive to the end of the road and bear right up the hill to The Lodge at Otter Creek. 

Owned and operated by Bullrock Corp., and affiliated with The Lodge at Shelburne Bay Senior Living Community. 
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A warm, welcoming community... 

in the heart of Vermont. 



Independent Living 6. Residential Care Apartments 


assessment of Vermonts business climate 
as being filtered through maple-colored 
glasses. After all, Forbes Magazine ranked 
Vermont the 43rd best state for business in a 
2013 report. The Green Mountain State was 
well down the list of every variable Forbes 
measured: No. 45 in business cost, No. 22 
in labor supply, No. 47 in regulatory environ¬ 
ment, No. 23 in economic climate. No. 45 
in growth prospects and No. 20 in quality 
of life. Virginia topped the Forbes list, while 
Maine brought up the rear. What Forbes 
doesn't mention, however, is that Vermont 
leads the country in patents per capita, or 
that it ranks as the fifth most-educated state, 
according to 2011 census numbers. 

"Some people might think we could 
run this business easier in Massachusetts 
or in California," said Lisa. "I don't think 
it would necessarily be easier in those ma¬ 
jor metropolitan areas. Those areas have 
their own challenges." 

Plus, the Groenevelds say, Vermont's 
culture of innovation and tinkering and 
history of hardworking people made it an 
obvious choice. 

The Groenevelds, with a decent grasp 
of both the advantages and hurdles in¬ 
volved with moving Logic Supply to Ver¬ 
mont, picked up the phone at the end of 
2003 and called the Vermont Department 
of Economic Development, seeing if the 
state had any programs that would assist in 
relocating Logic Supply to Vermont. The 
business required only two things: high¬ 
speed Internet and quick access to the 
highway. Tliey first settled in Waterbury 
in 2004, but the company was — and con¬ 
tinues to be — on a steep growth curve. It 
wasn't long before they needed to find their 
own, larger, facility in Chittenden County. 

Logic Supply computers are often 
found in specialized, single-purpose sys¬ 
tems. They power kiosks and digital signs, 
control pieces of automated industrial 
machinery and specialized medical equip¬ 
ment. Tliey serve as the brains in moni¬ 
toring and measuring devices of all kinds. 

Both Roland and Lisa say much of 
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where Logic Supply is today, even who they 
hire and the direction of future growth, is 
due in part to assistance and guidance the 
states Economic Development office has 
provided ever since that first phone call. 
“To some extent, we got lucky," said Ro¬ 
land. “Here, there are not many businesses 
asking the state for help, and those who 
do, the state wants to help. I was very im¬ 
pressed by the amount of effort they put in 
and the resources they have." 

Logic Supply is a privately held, 
debt-free corporation. The management 
structure is open, and everybody’s sal¬ 
ary, even Lisa's and Roland's, is common 
knowledge. Employees are encouraged to 
know all facets of the business and offer 
solutions and improvement suggestions. 
Promotion and advancement tend to come 
from within, and employee turnover is low. 

Case in point: Jeremy Hudson, Logic 
Supply's 30-year-old director of sales. 
Hudson graduated from tiny Whitcomb 
High School in central Vermont and 
the University of Vermont before 
starting work with Logic Supply right 
out of college in 2005. In his eight years 
with the company, he's risen to lead a 
multimillion-dollar, international sales 
force, a career arc he attributes to the 
company's entrepreneurial ethos that 
encourages creativity. 

“In some ways," said Hudson, one of 
Logic Supply’s longest serving employees, 
“it feels surreal. To me it's like having my 
MBA paid for coming here. From day one, 
it's been a mix of sales, marketing and engi¬ 
neering. It's been the perfect move.” 

Employees at Logic Supply typically 
steer the conversation to the “culture" 
of the company, a philosophy captured 
on posters adorning the walls of almost 
every room in the building. The four 
components of the culture are “open, 
fair, independent and innovative." And 
they're not just posters filled with empty 
platitudes. A visitor could stop any 
employee and ask for an explanation 
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Church Street Marketplace 
Welcomes You 


The Church 
Street 

Marketplace is 
Burlington's 
j crown jewel. 

An award-winning 
' open-air mall, it is a 

i hub of activity, with 

* year-round festivals, 

street entertainers, 
music, and more than 100 places 
to shop and dine. 

The concept for the 
marketplace dates back 
to the early 1960s, when 

a local architect observed a Copen¬ 
hagen shopping area transform a 
traffic-snarled street into a popular 
pedestrian mall and thought the 
same idea could work in Burlington. 
A few years later, with the support 
of federal grants and a bond passed 
by Burlington voters, construction 



began. Church Street 
Marketplace opened 
in 1981! 

Today's 
Marketplace 
features 
exclusive shop¬ 
ping at local boutiques 
and nationally known 
retailers, all with top-notch cus¬ 
tomer service! Restaurateurs take 
dining-out to a new level, working 
with local farms to implement the 
best farm-to-plate initiatives. Food- 
cart vendors provide a quick bite so 
you can get to know the Burlington 
community by people-watching, 
one of our favorite pastimes! 

We invite you to fall in love 
with Burlington! Visit www» 
churchstreetmarketplace*com. 
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The Vermont Metro Gallery presents 


A Bohemian Tea Room serving tea. 

and sells the artwork of Vermont 


light fare and desserts. Loose Leaf Tea, 

artists working in a wide variety 


Artisan Tea Ware. Global Street Food 

of contemporary media. 


and Tea To Go. 
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135 Church Street 


80 Church Street 

(802) 865-7166 vtmetrogallery.org 
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Join us to celebrate 

Vermont Maple 

Enjoy the scent of maple steam ... 
Taste some freshly made syrup ... 
Experience sugarmaking hospitality ... 


O N March 22 
AND 23, 2014, 
the Vermont Maple 
Sugar Makers' 
Association will hold 
the 13th Annual 
Maple Open House 
Weekend at sugar- 
houses throughout 
Vermont. This free 
public celebration 
of the maple syrup 
season is a chance 
to visit sugarhouses 
throughout the state, 
sample syrup and 
other maple products 


and watch maple syrup 
being made. 

For more infor¬ 
mation about Open 
House Weekend, or 
to order fresh maple 
products, go to WWW. 



vermontmaple.org. 

Then on April 25 
THROUGH 27, come join 
the Vermont Maple 
Festival in St. Albans. 
Enjoy a pancake 
breakfast, followed 
by the 8.5-mile 
Annual Sap Run, 
or spend time in the 
the Maple Exhibit 
Hall and Craft and 
Specialty Foods 
show, and more! For 
additional informa¬ 
tion, go to WWW. 
vtmaplefestival.org. 



Addison County's finest maple syrup 
and maple sugar products shipped free 
anywhere in the United States. 

■ 

Cornwall, VT 
(802) 373-7000 breadloafviewfarm.com 



April 25-27, 2014 

“Vermont Maple — Simply the Best" 
Save the date. Come celebrate spring 
and Vermont Maple with us! 

■ 

St. Albans, VT 
(802) 524-5800 vermontmaplefestival.org 
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We Ship Worldwide 
(802)985-5054 


Eat sugar on snow with a doughnut 
and pickle! Saturdays and Sundays, 
early March-late April. Other 
maple goodies also available. 

■ 

Shelburne, VT 
(802) 985-5054 



Wows with flavor of place from 
the Alps in Reading 

■ 

newhallfarmvt.com 
(802) 342-I5I3 


Visit sugarhouses 
across the Green 
I Mountain State and 



MARCH 22-23,2014 


MAPLE OPEN 
HOUSE 
WEEKEND 


,^ee expert makers 
turn mapile sop into 
^ ddicious^rkaplk syrup... 
have old-fashioned 
sugar-on-snow..fand morel 

For participating 
sugarhouses and more 
information, visits 

vermontmaple.org 

J 
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<§^im(§^au) 5^a>^i^MAPLE FARM 


Open for Breakfast in the spring and fall - 
check website for details. 

IVIaple Syrup, other maple products, and pure honey 
available all year and we ship anywhere in the world. 
Gift Baskets offered during holiday season. 

Now offering wagon rides through our 
sugarbush with our Belgian Draft Horse Team - 
during breakfast hours. 






us on faceDooK 

visit our website: www.limlawmaplefarm.com 

246 Vermont Route 25 West Topsham, VT 05086 
(802) 439-6880 „ (802) 439-5995 




We blend modern technology with 
traditional sugaring methods to produce 
award-winning Vermont Maple Syrup. 
We ship our syrup around the world. 

■ 

Shrewsbury, VT 
(802) 492-2151 smithmaplecrestfarm.com 


of the core values and get one, along 
with real-life examples of what each 
component means. 

"It's really a unique company for any¬ 
where," said Rodney Hill, a 35-year-old 
Burlington native and mechanical engi¬ 
neer who's been at Logic Supply for about 
four years. "What's really interesting 
about this place is that everyone has great 
alignment. It doesn't matter what position 
in the company that someone holds, it's a 
whole bunch of really talented, really mo¬ 
tivated people. It's part of the culture that 
everybody in this entire organization has 
their noses facing in the right direction." 

And while being a Vermonter is cer¬ 
tainly not a prerequisite for working at 
Logic Supply, a high percentage of the 
company's work force seems to hail from 
the Green Mountains. 

"It's no surprise Logic Supply has a 
homegrown workforce," said Ken Horse¬ 
man, a senior economic development spe¬ 
cialist for the state Department of Eco¬ 
nomic Development. "Folks with the skill 
sets they tend to require probably have a 
lot of choices, but with their open man¬ 
agement policy, the fact they pay well and 
the reputation they have cultivated makes 
them a real attractive option for people 
who really want to live here." 

Horseman, who has been involved 
with Logic Supply since they moved from 
Waterbury into the new headquarters, 
says the Groenevelds exemplify the new 
wave of Vermont businesses who have 
made a decision to wring the most out of 
what the state and its workforce offers. 

"Logic Supply reinforces the Vermont 
brand of innovation," Horseman said. 
"Here they are in this sort of nondescript 
building in South Burlington turning an 
idea into a global business. They really are 
an inspiration as to what can happen here." 

Oh, and about that rather ordinary 
building sitting in the South Burlington 
fieldf’ The worldwide headquarters of 
Logic Supply might look really different 
really soon. Logic Supply is expected to 
break ground this year on a $2 million ex¬ 
pansion project. # 
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cooking in season 


By Melissa Pasanen 

With recipe^testing 
assistance by 
Sarah Strauss 

Photographed by 

Andrew Wellman 
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LEFT Rhnbarb>Roii«mary Sour 
RIGHT Rhuborb*Cllrus Margarita 


cooking in season 



A fter a long, cold winter, 
rhubarb is a bright sign of things 
to come, says chef-owner Mat¬ 
thew Blau of Fireworks Restau¬ 
rant in Brattleboro. "It's hope 

that the warm sun will shine 

again, that we'll be able to take 
our coats off," he says. "When I 
taste rhubarb, I really taste the ground still partially frozen, 
yielding up taste for us," he continues. "It's the clean, bitter¬ 
sweet flavor of the coming of spring." 

Jen Smith, baker-owner of The Nomadic Oven in 
Burlington, also welcomes rhubarb. She recalls munching 
on raw rhubarb stalks dipped in sugar when she was a 

kid. "In early spring in Vermont, the world is not a very 

colorful place," she says. "Baking over the winter is very 
brown with all the nuts and chocolate. Then rhubarb pops 
up and it's bright pink; it's the first wave of the bright new 
spring things." 

Blau marvels at the ingenuity — and desperation — 
that led people to try rhubarb in the first place. "The leaves 
are poisonous and the stalks are so sour, it's hard to imagine 
how the first people figured out they were edible," he says. 

In addition to using rhubarb to make a sunrise-pink 
syrup for some of Fireworks' signature creative cocktails, 
Blau likes it in savory dishes, particularly with poultry. To 
pair with roasted chicken or duck, he might make a clas¬ 
sic French gastrique-based sauce with caramelized sugar, 
vinegar, red wine and rhubarb. He also tosses matchsticks 
of rhubarb sauteed with a pinch of sugar into pappardelle 
pasta with roasted duck, golden raisins, butternut squash 
and Gorgonzola. Another of his spring menu offerings is 
arugula salad with roasted golden beets, candied pecans, 
Vermont goat cheese, and rhubarb roasted with sugar in the 
oven until just tender. 

When Smith sets up at the outdoor Burlington Farm¬ 
ers Market, rhubarb is the first fresh local fruit she features 
in her individual rustic galette tarts and cream cheese 
puff-pastry turnovers filled with rhubarb and ricotta. Her 
recipes often include orange zest, which adds a flowery note. 
Smith explains, to rhubarb's "really wonderful tart, acidic 
flavor." She prefers not to freeze rhubarb raw but tends to 
make compotes for longer storage with rhubarb and other 
complementary fruits, like wild serviceberries, which she 
describes as like blueberries without the acidity. Smith also 
likes to roast rhubarb with sugar until it is soft but still 
retains its shape, preserving its unique bite and texture. 
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cooking in season 


Rhubarb Cocktails 

Chef-owner Matthew Blau, 

Fireworks Restaurant, Brattleboro 

T hese two rhubarb-based 

cocktails are examples of Fireworks' 
signature, chef-driven cocktails in which 
careful attention is paid to classic flavor 
combinations. For the gin sour, Blau uses 
juniper berries in the rhubarb syrup to echo 
the classic juniper notes in gin. Although 
there are some Vermont-made gins, a neu¬ 
tral gin is best for this cocktail, since it will 
be infused with rosemary. For the margarita, 
Blau likes to use kumquats, but since those 
are not always available, we found that 
mandarin oranges make a good substitute. 
(Please note that there are raw egg whites in 
the sour, if that is of concern to you.) 

Rhubarb-Rosemary Sour 

For rosemary-infused gin: Steep i large 
fresh sprig of rosemary in 2 cups of gin 
for 4 to 7 days before you plan to make 
cocktails. Makes enough for 8 cocktails. 


2 ounces {fU cup) rhubarb-juniper 
syrup (recipe above) 

I ounce (2 tablespoons) fresh lime 
juice 

I good pinch finely grated lime zest, 
plus strips of zest to garnish 
I egg white 



Put gin, rhubarb syrup, lime juice, 
finely grated zest and egg white in a 
shaker and shake vigorously. Add ice 
and shake again vigorously. Strain 
and serve in a coupe (a rounded glass 
traditionally used for drinks with 
egg white foam) or in a tall glass over 
ice garnished with lime zest strips. 

Makes i cocktail. 

Note; While juniper berries can be 
gathered from plants growing in Vermont, 
some species have more flavorful berries than 
others, and there are juniper varieties that are 
poisonous. Unless you have botanical expertise, 
its safest to purchase them. Either way, the 
foliage should never be eaten, and the berries 
only used for flavoring, not directly consumed. 


S easonal fruit variations on this 
rustic tart sell well for baker Jen Smith 
throughout her summer and fall season. 

The classic French pastry staple, frangi- 
pane, gets a tweak here with hazelnuts and 
orange, a perfect foil for the tart rhubarb. 


Rhubarb-Hazelnut 
Frangipanc Galette Tart 

Baker-owner Jen Smith, 

The Nomadic Ov'en, Burlington 


FOR RHUBARB-JUNIPER SYRUP: 

I pound chopped fresh (or frozen) 
rhubarb stalks 

1 cup sugar 

V4 cup juniper berries, coarsely cracked 
(usually available in bulk spice section 
of co-ops and natural food markets; 
see note below regarding collecting 
your own) 

In a medium saucepan, stir together 
rhubarb, sugar and juniper berries along 
with 2 cups water. Bring to a boil and then 
lower heat to simmer and cover with lid 
slightly ajar for 20 minutes until rhubarb 
is completely soft. Cool and then strain out 
rhubarb and juniper berries. Yields about 

2 cups syrup, enough for 8 cocktails. Can 
be stored in refrigerator for up to 2 weeks, 
or can be frozen and thawed. 

FOR COCKTAIL: 

2 ounces (% cup) rosemary-infused 
gin (recipe above) 


Rhubarb-Citrus Margarita 

2 kumquats cut in half (or a small 
wedge of clementine with skin), 
plus more for garnish 
1V2 ounces (3 tablespoons) tequila, 
preferably silver 

V2 ounce (i tablespoon) Cointreau, 
or other orange-flavored liqueur 
I ounce (2 tablespoons) rhubarb 

syrup (follow recipe above without 
juniper berries) 

I ounce (2 tablespoons) fresh lime juice 
Coarse salt for rim, if desired 

Muddle kumquats (or clementine 
wedge) in a shaker then add tequila, Coin¬ 
treau, rhubarb syrup and lime juice with 
ice. Shake vigorously and pour the contents 
of the shaker into a salt-rimmed glass 
garnished with additional kumquat or cle¬ 
mentine wedge. Makes i cocktail. (Tip: to 
salt the rim of a glass, dip it in a saucer of 
water and then dip damp edge in a saucer of 
coarse salt, pressing down gently but firmly.) 


FOR TART PASTRY: 

1V2 cups all-purpose flour 
2 teaspoons white sugar 
V2 teaspoon fine salt 
4 ounces (8 tablespoons) cold unsalted 

butter, cut into V^-inch cubes 

About V 4 cup ice water 

In a medium mixing bowl, whisk 
together flour, sugar and salt. Using a pastry 
blender, your fingers, or two knives, work 
butter into flour mixture until it ranges 
in size from peppercorns to peas. Do not 
overwork so that butter gets too soft. Add 
enough ice water by the tablespoon, using 
a fork to toss the flour mixture between 
additions, just until a pinch of dough holds 
together. (Alternately, use a food proces¬ 
sor to pulse butter and then ice water into 
dough. Be careful not to overwork.) Dump 
pastry out onto a large square of plastic 
wrap and use the wrap to gather it into a 
rough ball, then flatten into a disk. Refriger- 
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ate at least two hours or overnight. 

FOR FRANGIPANE: 

2V2 ounces (a generous V2 cup) 
raw hazelnuts (or almonds) 

V4 cup granulated sugar 
2 ounces (about 3 tablespoons) 
almond paste (not marzipan, 
which has a higher ratio of sugar 
to almonds) 

Zest of I orange 

5 tablespoons cold butter, sliced 

I egg 

I teaspoon pure vanilla 
I teaspoon orange-blossom water 
(optional) 

Preheat oven to 350 F and spread 
hazelnuts on a small baking sheet. 
Bake just until fragrant and skins are 
starting to pull away from nuts, about 
5 to 7 minutes. Cool and then use 
hands to rub skins from nuts. (They 
probably won't get completely clean, 
but that's fine.) In the bowl of a food 
processor, coarsely chop hazelnuts. 
Add sugar and process just until finely 
ground but not oily. Add crumbled 
almond paste and orange zest and 
process until mixture is uniformly 
granular. Add sliced butter and pulse 
until mixture is blended. Scrape bowl 
down with a spatula and add egg, 
vanilla and orange-blossom water, 
if using. Process until smooth. Chill 




Embrace a 

NORTHEAST 

CHANGE OF PACE 

KINGDOM 



WE'RE BIG ON 

NATURE 

We like getting outside. 
With a backyard like ours, 
there's tons of fun to be hod 
no matter the season. It's all 
about getting out there, 
doing what you love and 
not worrying about the 
newest sporting trend or 
shiniest piece of equipment. 

We just want to be 
outside. A lot. 

Because, honestly, 
it's too beautiful here 
to not be. 

For more details visit 
travelthekingdom.com 
or call 800.884.8001 




travelthekingdom.com 
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Inspired Living, Exceptional Care 

.. .and then some. 

Light-filled cottages and apartments, secure memory care, exquisite 
views, and just around the corner from Middlebury College. 


Call to learn more about our wonderful 
senior living community. 

802 989-7500 v eastviewmiddlebury.com 
100 EastView Terrace Middlebury, Vermont 


AT MIDDLEBURY 


INDEPENDENT LIVING • RESIDENTIAL CARE • MEMORY CARE 


ALUMINUM DOCKS & SWIM FLOATS 



Create an oasis is your backyard... 


Sturdy Aluminum Frame • Fixed or Floating • Custom Sizes • Cedar or Thruflow™ decking 
• Maintenance free • No sharp edges or abrasive materials • Free on site consultation & 
quotes • Accessories & more • Made in VT with 5 yr warranty 



Hartford, VT (Route 14 behind the CT Valley Auto Auction) 


High Country 


802-281-8245 • Toll Free 877-274-2721 
Email: info@highcountryaluminum.com Open Mon-Fri 8:00 to 4:30 


at least 45 minutes or overnight. 

FOR RHUBARB AND TO FINISH TART: 

3 cups (about 1 pound) rhubarb 

chopped into V 4 -inch pieces 

1 cup light brown sugar 
Zest of I orange 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

3 tablespoons white sugar 

Toss rhubarb and brown sugar in 
a large mixing bowl and set aside for 
45 minutes, stirring occasionally, until 
rhubarb has given off some liquid. Pour 
rhubarb into a sieve over another bowl 
and let sit to drain well, about 10 to 15 
minutes. Reserve juices for glaze. Toss 
drained rhubarb with orange zest. 

Preheat oven to 375 R Lay a large 
piece of parchment or nonstick baking 
mat on a flat surface and, using a floured 
rolling pin, roll pastry dough out on it 
into a circle about ii inches in diameter. 
(If dough is too stiff to roll, give it a few 
minutes to warm up.) Patch edges as 
necessary to form a relatively smooth 
edge for the circle. Transfer parchment 
or baking mat with rolled pastry dough 
onto a flat baking sheet. Spread fran- 
gipane evenly over dough, leaving 1V2 
inches of dough uncovered around the 
perimeter. Use a slotted spoon to spread 
rhubarb (with as little liquid as possible) 
evenly over frangipane. Add any leftover 
juices to previously reserved bowl. Fold 
edges of crust up over filling, pleating 
as necessary. Do your best to make sure 
there are no cracks around the edge from 
which juices could leak. Brush exposed 
crust edge with melted butter and sprin- 
kle crust with sugar. 

Bake for about 35 minutes until rhu¬ 
barb is tender and crust is dark golden. 
During last 15 minutes of baking, pour 
reserved rhubarb juices into a small 
saucepan, set over medium-high heat 
and bring to a simmer. Reduce to about 
half original volume and brush over rhu¬ 
barb when tart comes out of oven. Serve 
tart warm or at room temperature with 
softly whipped cream, creme fraiche or 
vanilla ice cream. Serves 8. 4 ^ 
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Reveal 

Laser and Electrolysis Hair Removal. 

Secure and private consultations 
for men, women, trans, adolescents. 
Book online or call. 

■ 

Shelburne, VT 
(802) 999'7757 revealvt.com 


([(D^^ . \ 



1 BAKER YaI 

\\ Shelburne, Vermont '^^1 


Taste! Tour! Enjoy! 

\\ Handmade. Organic. Delicious. / / 

\\ Family owned and operated, y/ 

-Since 1977- 

■ 


The perfect spot for an afternoon 
outing or private event. 

May-Oct., 11-6; Nov.-April, 11-5. 
Tasting includes souvenir wineglass. 

■ 

Shelburne, VT 


Shelburne, VT 

(802) 985-8771 obread.com 


(802) 985-8222 shelburnevineyard.com 


EXterus 


TITUS INSURANCE 

Business Furniture 


AGENCY 

Exterus Business Furniture offers 


Offering a full line of insurance 

the most innovative office furniture 


programs for business, home and auto. 

to empower and support 


Affiliated with Cooperative Insurance 

your employees at work. 


Companies of Vermont. 

■ 


■ 

Shelburne, VT 


Shelburne, VT 

(802) 383-1770 exterusfiLirniture.com 


(802) 985-2453 terrell@titusinsurance.net 



SHELBURNE 


UU 


BUSINESS & 
PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


SBPAVT.ORG 


SHELBURNE 


Stay a while! 


vermontlife.com 


Dine 



S HELBURNE HAS BECOME A FOCAL 
POINT for the revitalized agricultural 
economy, with restaurants that celebrate 
local food and manufacturers focused 
on agriculturally oriented products. There's 
also a farmers market every Saturday from 
May through October. Visit us soon! 
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All photos taken at Misery Loves Co. 


Restaurants 
to Enjoy 

By Melissa Pasanen, 

Candace Page and 
Kathryn Vanderminden 

Photographed by 
Jim Westphalen 

Misery Loves Co. 

Wl NO O S K I 

E veryone likes a good doughnut and the 
lemon curd version at this buzzing lunch and 
dinner spot is outstanding. The savory panna cotta with 
soft, briny sea urchin is also compelling, but not to every 
taste. That's Misery Loves Co., where there's something 
for everyone, but some things may not be for everyone. 
James Beard Award semifinalists Aaron Josinsky and 
Nathaniel Wade with Laura Wade (Josinsky's wife and 
Nate's sister) bootstrapped their way into this perma- 
nent location thanks to passionate followers of their 
food truck's exuberant sandwiches and pop-up dinners. 
Lunch still stars a rotating sandwich menu, including 
the Dunnsky, with its rich house-corned brisket and 

































iEXGLUSIVE OFFER #1: 

Give Vermont Life to a friend 
absolutely FREE! 


EXCLUSIVE OFFER #2: 
Get 2 years of Vermont Life 
for the price of 1! 




YES! Start or renew my subscription to Vermont Life right away! I understand 
I pay just $12.97 for one year (4 issues). Plus, I get a 
FREE ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION for a friend - a total savings of $34.63! 


SEND A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO GIFT FROM 


Name 

(Please Print) 


Address 


Apt# 

City 

state 

ZIP 


E-mail 

□ Check enclosed, payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Addresses outside the U.S. add $7/year 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Name 

(Please Print) 


Address 


Apt# 

City 

state 

ZIP 


E-mail 


Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 

call toll free (800) 284-3243 

or visit vermontlife.com/gift H NIM1S 


GET ONE YEAR FREE 




E-mail 

□ Check enclosed, 
payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Addresses outside the U.S. add $7/year 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 

call toll free (800) 284-3243 
or visit vermontlife.com/freeyr 


(Please Print) 


Address 


Apt# 


State 


ZIP 


YES! I want to receive the best Vermont Life has to offer! 

I understand I’ll receive one year for the low price of only $1 2.97. 
Plus, I’ll get the second year FREE for a total savings of $34.63! 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY 
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RUSH! 

MY GIFT ORDER 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 216 BOONE lA 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 

Vermont life magazine 
Subscription Processing Center 
RO. Box 37602 
Boone, lA 50037-2602 


NO POSTAGE 
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Vermont life 

• Thought-provoking articles 

• World-class photography 

• Elegant design 

• Award-winning journalism 


2 EXCLUSIVE 
OFFERS! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
AND GET 


•ONE YEAR FREE! 
-or- 

•FREE GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION! 


i 


Subscribe now! 

Detach & Mail 

For fastest service, 
visit vermontlife.com 
or call toll free 
(800) 284-3243 today! 













































apple-caraway 
slaw, and multi¬ 
dimensional 
vegetarian 
options like 
Curry Hill's 
crunchy lentil- 


$ 

12 and under 

split pea frit¬ 
ters with fried 

$$ 

13-18 

onions, pickled 

$$$ 

19-25 

vegetables and 

$$$$ 

26-32 

curried yogurt. 

$$s$s 

33 and up 

Supper, as they 
call it, offers 


shareable plates like caramelized, smoked 
lamb ribs; sparkling fresh fluke crudo; 
radish and apple salad with crusted pig's 
head nuggets; house-made pastas; and a 
whole fried fish with a parade of Asian 
sauces. Traditionalists might pick a “meat 
and three,'' their signature fried chicken 
or soft-as-butter, seven-hour lamb, with 
choice of sides. No reservations means 
come early or plan to hover between the 
bar and open kitchen with a characteristi¬ 
cally creative cocktail and enjoy the action 
until it's your turn to dive in. 

Misery Loves Co. 

46 Main Street 
(802) 497-3989 
www.miserylo- 
vescovt.com ~ MP 


For a 

glimpse at 
the menus of 
the restaurants 
featured here, visit 
vermontlife. 
com. 


Martone's Market 
and Cafe 

Essex Junction 

O VER MORE THAN TWO DECADES, 

Martone's Market has become 
known for thickly piled deli sandwiches 
that people can barely get their mouths 
around. Local favorites include the Ver¬ 
monter, made with maple ham, maple tur¬ 
key, cheddar and honey mustard, and the 
Billy, named after a regular customer and 
made with egg salad and crispy bacon. 

Tlie traditional Italian is stacked with 
capocollo, salami, mortadella and pepper 
relish, and subs burst with tender meat- 



MAKE VERMONT HOME 

Vermont offers a wide range of exciting 
business and job opportunities! 


/ 


Let the Vermont Department 
of Labor connect you with 
Vermont’s great employers! 




VERMONT 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
(802) 828-4301 


www.vermontjoblink.com 

5 Green Mountain Drive • P.O. Box 488 • Montpeiier, VT 05601-0488 


Teachers! Nonprofits! 

Are you looking for a local way to fundraiser 

When you sell subscriptions to yermont life, you support 
local businesses. Plus, your organization keeps half the sale price! 

For more information, call (802) 828-5535 
or e-mail sky^barsch@vermontlife4Com, 
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Fine Homebuilding ^ 
Historic Restoration 



Timeless Craftsmanship 
Employee-Owned 


802.655.0009 

BURLINGTON, VT 

www.redhousebuilding.com 





sssUSI* 


- Hickory Furniture 

- Camp Decorations 

- Taxidermy & Moose Heads 

- Pendleton Blankets 

- Oriental Rugs 

- Southwestern Jewelry 

- April Cornell, Isis & Ibex 

- Vera Bradley Bags 

- French Wines ^ 
-Antiques, 

& more! 



802 748-2423 „ 

370 RAILROAD ST., ST. JQHNSBURY, VT U 


mmM 



I sports camps 

at Teela-Wooket 


802 - 860-2005 

inf0@windridgecamp5.com 7 
WWW. windridgecamps. com 


Highly specialized tennis, soccer & 
horseback riding within a traditional 
New England camp setting. 


Unique 

experience for 
children! 


balls and chunky tomato sauce made from 
family recipes. (A tip: half-sandwiches 
have almost the same fillings as whole, 
plenty for most people.) All salads and 
most spreads, like guacamole and pesto, 
are made in-house, including a zippy 
hummus, a vegetable-packed tabbouleh, 
and a twist on tuna salad, with diced 
apple, inspired by owner Tone (Tony) 
Martones 6-year-old daughter. A daily 
from-scratch soup — corn or clam chow¬ 
der, chicken noodle, vegetarian split pea 
— simmers behind the deli case stocked 
with marinated steaks and other prepared 
dishes like cracker-dusted macaroni and 
cheese. To go with morning espresso or 
coffee, grab a fresh peach-pecan scone, 
a lemon-poppy seed muffin or a twice- 
weekly house-baked bagel. Chunky 
cookies include a standout Ranger stud¬ 
ded with two kinds of chocolate, dried 
cranberries, oats and more — if you have 
room after your sandwich. 

$ 

Martones Market & Cafe 
16 Main Street 
(802) 878-8163 

www«martonesmarket*com ~ MP 

Trolley Stop 

POULTNEY 

C HEF-OWNER AnDY DelPeZZO 
delivers homemade comfort food 
with culinary school credentials. Ff is 
tangy blue cheese and scallion-stuffed 
burger and crispy garlic fries put him on 
the local map soon after he arrived from 
Long Island seven years ago with several 
successful restaurants under his belt. 
Classics like crispy eggplant Parmesan 
and breaded pork schnitzel on buttery 
mashed potatoes with a mound of thin 
fried onions are done just right. On the 
more adventurous side, the simultane¬ 
ously crunchy and chewy seaweed and 
romaine salad served under the excel¬ 
lent seared vegetable pot stickers was so 
popular it's now offered as a side salad 
too. Bottled beer, wine by the glass and 
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Ver^nt Federal 

CREDIT UNION presents 

SEVEN DAYS 


Vermont 


|n of the wood, 

fJERBURY & BURLINGTON 


THE COMMON MAN, WARREN 


APRIL 25-MAY 4 


3 SQUARES CAFE, VERGENNES 


HUNGRY FOR 
SPRING? 

During Vermont Restaurant Week, 100+ participating 
locations across the state offer inventive prix-fixe dinners 
for $ 15 , $25 or $35 per person. Try lunch for $10 or less! 

H* 

Special events include: the Sweet Start Smackdown, 
Culinary Pub Quiz, Foodie Flicks, Parents’ Night Out and more. 
Delicious details including great lodging packages 
coming soon to 

vermontrestaurantweek.com. 


VERMONT 


"bULU f-AKM & lAbLt, 

SOUTH LONDONDERRY 




Vermont 

creamery 






























April 11.12 & 13 2014 

Champlain Valley Exposition 
Essex Jet., VT 



Vermont is home to some of the most vibrant locally made 
products in the country. Join us at the 1 st Annual Made 
in Vermont Trade Show showcasing a great variety of 
Vermont made products. From furniture, wine, specialty 
foods, crafts, lighting and so much more, you will be 
amazed at what you can find in your own backyard. 

To Find Out More Info Visit 

madeinvermontmarketplace.Gom 


PRESENTED BY 


PRODUCED BY SPONSORED BY 


J W m CurveTRENDS 

VERMONT BUSINESS MAGAZINE MARKETING 


,,VERMONT 


AGENCY OF COMMERCE & COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENl 
AGENCY OF AGRICULTURE. FOOD & MARKETS 





















homemade desserts, including sublimely 
creamy rice pudding and a crack-open- 
the-top maple creme brulee, round out 
lunch or dinner. The warm family-style 
bistro works well for date night and local 
college students, and also pays careful 
attention to its youngest customers with 
a kids' menu featuring juicy, hand-bat¬ 
tered fresh chicken strips that outshine 
any nugget. 

$-$$ 

Trolley Stop 
143 Main Street 

(802) 287-5858, on Facebook under 
Trolley Stop ~ KV 

Franklin General Store 

Franklin 

F or visitors to this stretch of 

farm country just south of Canada, 
the Franklin General Store is a chance to 
sample sturdy meat-and-potatoes rural 
cooking and to share the meal with farm¬ 
ers and carpenters who gather around 
mismatched tables in the front window. 
The menu is a mix of made-from-scratch 
and supermarket-assisted dishes: home¬ 
made spaghetti sauce, house-made spare 
ribs — and an occasional Tater Tot cas¬ 
serole. On a chilly March day, owners 
Bill and Sue Mayo might serve up chick¬ 
en and biscuits or a full turkey dinner for 
the wallet-friendly price of less than $10. 
Sandwiches and homemade soups, like 
the popular creamy cheeseburger soup, 
are available every day. In warmer weath¬ 
er, the menu moves to daily specials like 
those spare ribs smoked over applewood 
from the Mayos' own orchard, potato 
salad with spicy mustard and hamburg¬ 
ers served with maple-laced, baked 
yellow-eye beans made according to 
Sue's grandmother's recipe. Specials get 
heartier and more elaborate as the week 
goes on. 

$ 

Franklin General Store 
5243 Main Street 
(802) 285-2033 ~ CP 



FACTORY STORE 


Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 

P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 



V 


Route 7 South, Middlebury 




STUMP REMOVAL 


FAST&EASn 



ELIMINATE Landscape 
Eyesores with a 
DR® STUMP GRINDER! 

• EXPAND lawn areas. 

• OPEN UP fields and 
meadows. 


• REMOVE mowing 
hazards. 


The DR® STUMP GRINDER 
uses carbide-tipped 
cutting teeth that 
take over 360 “bites” 
per second, pulver¬ 
izing stumps into 
a pile of wood 
chips. Quickly 
and easily, 
you can grind 
any size tree 
stump below 
ground level. 


wmm 




ALL NEW 
LINEUP! 


PATENT 

PENDING 


WORLD'S 

FASTEST 


SPLITTER! 


Slice through logs in under 

two seconds... up to six times 
faster than ordinary log splitters. We’ve 
replaced hydraulics with two hefty cast 
iron flywheels that generate massive 
splitting force. Split dense hardwoods 


up to 30" 


in diameter. 





IMi 



All DR products come 
with a 6 month trial. 
Try one on your own 
property, then decide! 


Call for a FREE DVD 
and Catalog! 

TOLL-FREE 

877-200-7458 
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WILL MOSES 



"The River of Life" 

Serigraph 16" X 28" $375 


WILL MOSES 

Trout Fishing in Vermont 



Trout Fishing in Vermont Puzzle 

A nice challenge-sort of like 
trout fishing! 

1000 pieces $17.75 



Raining Cats & Dogs Book $17.99 

Sure to tickle the funny bones of 
young & old alike. 


"Art to warm your heart and home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1 - 800 - 328-6326 

FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, Books, 
Puzzles, Cards & More! 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Visit US on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you; 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 

Jay Country Store, Jay, VT. 

Parade Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 




Apple at its Most 





Winner of 
10 gold medals! 




The natural cold of 
Northern Vermont winters 
is used to concentrate 
■ / cider to a perfect balance of 
sweetness and acidity. 

The result is a delicious, complex 
flavor that goes especially well 
with Vermont cheeses. 






Grape^Wine 

coc^x:K. 


U F. CIDFR ( (DM PAX; 

West Charleston, VT 
802-895-2838 
www.edenicecider.com 



Utalii so fkitTch inorf^S 


Vermont 

Country Deli 


Gourmet 
to go... 


Fresh 

Pastries 


\'ermoat 

Products 


436 Western Avenue 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
802-257-9254 
wiivw.vermontoountrydeli.ooni 

We're open 7am-7pm everyday 


Sweet Simone's at 
The Sweet Spot 

Waitsfield 

AKERIES make people happy/' 
JL^ explains baker-owner Lisa 
Curtis — and hers sure does. For those 
who must have chocolate, she delivers 
the goods with her deep, dark Callebaut 
cupcake with chocolate whipped cream 
frosting. Others, like The New York 
Times' Mark Bittman, swoon over the 
family recipe for moist coconut cake 
with generous swirls of cream cheese 
frosting, resembling a powder day on 
nearby ski slopes. Even the gluten- 
free can indulge in topnotch Morning 
Glory muffins and chocolate cupcakes 
with salted caramel buttercream icing. 

On the fancier side are elegant lemon- 
meringue or plum-almond tartlets, 
indulgent coffee and Amaretto truffles, 
and whole cakes baked and decorated 
to order. More everyday treats include a 
cinnamon crumb cake that is equal parts 
streusel and tender cake; lemon-glazed 
mixed berry, honey-fig or bacon-scallion 
scones; crumbly peanut butter sandwich 
cookies and chewy ginger molasses 
cookies; and cheddar-rich popovers. 
Weekends bring hand-rolled bagels, 
blending New York-style dough with 
a Montreal shape. A family endeavor, 
Curtis' mom is often in the kitchen; and 
at one end of the counter. Scout's Ffonor 
ice cream, run by Curtis' sister's family, 
offers its own small-batch pints, scoops 
and other frozen delights. The two 
businesses share an espresso machine, 
and together, they create lots of happy. 

$ 

Sweet Simone s at The Sweet Spot 
40 Bridge Street 
(802) 496-9199 
www,sweetsimones*com 
Note: The shop will he closed for a two- 
week mud season break, probably the last 
week of March and first week ofi April, 
depending on weather. Call ahead during 
that part of the season. ~ MP 4A 
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Green Mountain Views 

With great privacy and Camel's Hump 
views, this magnificent 4385 square 
foot East Montpelier home is on 4.5 
acres. Large open living spaces include 
an entry foyer with soaring ceilings and 
a wonderful unique staircase. First floor 
master bedroom suite plus three 
additional bedrooms and a bonus room 
upstairs. Full walkout rec room and 
heated three car garage. $468,000. 



81 Main Street, Montpelier 802-229-0345 
135 Washington Street, Bane <3> 802-476-6500 
HeneyRealtors.com <& 800-696-1456 



The Crystal Palace * Bristol, VT 
$ 359,500 


This home has operated as a well-established 
Bed & Breakfast but would also make a 
wonderful single-family home. 

Beautifully maintained and restored, this 
V ictorian home is located in the heart of 
Bristol Village. 

The Crystal Palace has had many recent 
updates w hile maintaining the historical 
integrity of this classic Victorian home. The 
home offers Six bedrooms, 4.5 bathrooms and 
2 fireplaces. 


Too many built-ins to list. Two large parlors, 
wainscoting, butlers pantry , and Incredible 
finish. 


Marcelino^ 

Real Estate 


Local: 802-846-8460 
Toll Free: 877-224-9669 
theteam@themarcelinoteam.com 
Www.TheMarcelinoTeam.com 



802 » 584»4446 

Custom, energy efficient tiniberframe 
homes and barns 

Historic barn repairs and preservation 

Crafted using traditional mortise 
and tenon joinery 

grotontimberworks.com 


Proudly serving the Northeast Kingdom since 1993 



Orleans -Post and beam style home on 28 acres yet within 
walking distance of all village amenities. Great floor plan, 
lovely wood accents, main level Master Suite, 4 BR & 2.5 BA 
total. Solar, wood and oil heat. Full walkout basement 
doubles as garage. Gardens, Christmas trees and wonderful 
views accentuate the property. Contact Nick Maclurefor 
showings & details. MLS 4311512 



Island Pond- Stunning retreat looking over view of lake and 
mountains beyond. Cathedral wood ceiling in living area, 
fireplace, hot tub, family-friendly kitchen, 4 BR, 3 BA. 
Wraparound deck, spacious dog room leading to fenced 
yard. Guest cabin offers 2 BR- ideal for company or os 
rental. Private setting, 36.3 acres, on VAST trail. Oh so close 
to the lake. Shown by appointment with Annette Dailey. 
MLS 4328654 


DERBY VT 

5043 US Rte 5, PO Box 331 
800.273.5371 /802.334.1200 

www.FarmAndForest.com 


Gnh^ 

Farm & Forest 


EAST BURKE VT 

623 VT Rte 114, PO Box 400 

802.626.4222 

info@FarmAndForest.com 
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UVM associate professor 
Josh Bongard on drones^ 
Mother Nature and why we 
needn t fear a robot uprisings 

By Melissa Pasanen 
Photographed hy Gary Hall 



VL: In 2011; you received an award 
for early career scientists and engineers 
for which you traveled to the White 
House, Why do you think your work 
was recognized? 

JB: The current administration is inter¬ 
ested in robotics and things like 3-D print¬ 
ing as a way to re-energize manufacturing 
in the United States, There is also President 
Obamas bigger vision about recreating the 
Sputnik moment [because] excitement 
about science and technology has waned 
somewhat since then. The president asked 
us, “There's something about your work 
that excites young people. Can you take 
your work and get out into the commu¬ 
nity and involve young people in it?" 

VL: When did you 
first make the connection 
between technology and 
the natural world? 

JB: Well, I played a lot 
of video games as a kid, but 
I was also interested in building 
things, and I loved the outdoors and 
animals, I was always fascinated by 
how [animals] move and how complex 
their bodies are, but incredibly 
- cfhcient and fast, Hollywood 
showed us all these fantastically 
amazing machines, but we didn't 
actually have them, and why not? 

That question motivated me. 


VL: Now you use computers to evolve 
robots based on the model of natural 
selection. Why? 

JB: Humans and animals are good at 
changing what [they] do based on cir¬ 
cumstances, We don't yet know how to 
make machines that do that, but Mother 
Nature, or natural selection, has pro¬ 
duced adaptive machines for billions of 
years, and they're very good, so why not 
borrow that idea and teach the computer 
how to evolve robots for us? The biggest 
challenge is not to get a robot to do one 
thing well, but to get one robot to be able 
to do a dozen things well enough. 

VL: What does this look like in practice? 
JB: With our input, computers create 
hordes of robots, and then we tell the 
computer to select for certain traits, like 
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you'd select for milk capacity in a cow. 

So we might tell the computer to select 
for speed and agility ... or the ability 
to reach for an object [or] distinguish 
between objects. Computers are tireless; 
they can test things over and over again. 
The results aren't always what we antici¬ 
pate. We had a robot with four legs and 
challenged it to learn to walk. We thought 
it would evolve to walk like a horse or a 
dog, but it moves more like a break dancer 
doing the worm. 


VL: What might adaptive, autonomous 
robots be able to do for us? 

JB; Its hard to say. If you had asked 
computer people in the '80s what the 
killer app would be, no one would have 
said e-mail or Facebook. I imagine it'll be 
simple things like helping cut the lawn, 
clean out your gutters, resurface your 
driveway or fill in potholes. 


VL: What about the fear that the 
robots will someday turn against us? 

JB: Long before we have to deal with 
the ethical issue of the robot uprising, 
there are lots of other ethical issues about 
autonomous machines, like unmanned 
drones in war. Those drones are not 
autonomous yet, but we're very close to 
the point where we no longer need the 
person to push the button. In the next 
few years, we're going to have to decide 
as a society whether we will allow a drone 
to shoot without requiring human 
confirmation. 

If you look at technology like smart¬ 
phones and other mobile devices, it's not 
machines rising up and taking over, it's 
that our relationship with technolog)^ 
is closer and more complitated'*'^ ^ 
Machines and humans, it's noH 













Find samples of Vermont's fine maple products by 
attending our upcoming Vermont Maple Events! 


48™ Annual Vermont Maple Festival: 


April 25, 26, & 27,2014 
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Hand-crafted. 
Distinctly American. 

Visit Vermont’s Original Craft Distillery and Experience our Growing Line of Hand-crafted Spirits 
Open Daily 10 am to 5 pm | 5573 Woodstock Road, Quechee, VT 05001 

i 
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www.vermontspirits.com Enjoy Vermont Responsibly 























